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Danrex De For, one of the ablest and most captivating writers 
of which our country can boast, was a Dissenter; and, though greatly 
to his disadvantage in a financial point of view, “he gloried in the pro- 
fession of Nonconformity,”’ and was one of the most powerful advocates 
of which the Dissenters could boast. His uncompromising temper led 
him publicly to reprove the practice of occasional conformity, which 
extensively prevailed amongst the wealthy Presbyterian Dissenters, who 
not only qualified for municipal honours according to the requirements 
of the test and corporation acts, but who were frequent attendants at 
the worship of the Church of England. Supposing a case, that a Dis- 
senter felt inclined to accept magisterial duties, or to undertake them 
on public principles, De Foe proposed the question, ‘‘ What shall he 
do?’ and answers his own inquiry in the following decided tone— 
“Let him boldly run the risk, or openly and honestly conform to the 
Church, and neither be ashamed of his honour, nor of his profession ; 
such a man all men will value, and God will own. He needs not fear 
carrying the sword to a conventicle, or bringing the conventicle to his 
own house. But to make the matter a game, to dodge religions, and 
to go in the morning to church, and in the afternoon to the meeting— 
to communicaté in private with the Church of England to save a 
penalty, and then to go back to the Dissenters, and to communicate 
there—this is such a retrograde devotion, that I can see no colour or 
pretence for, in all the sacred book.” * 

This practice was equally offensive to the party jealousy and the ex- 
clusive pretensions of high-church zealots, and therefore a bill was first 





* An Enquiry into the Occasional Conformity of Dissenters in Cases of Prefer. 
ment. 
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introduced into parliament at the close of 1702, effectually to prevent 
occasional conformity. It was rejected at that time, and, by the zeal 
of the Whig peers, on two other occasions. But a high-church parlia- 
ment having been elected, under the popular fury that Dr. Sacheverell 
had excited, and the Whig lords, having abandoned the cause of their 
ancient allies, the Dissenters, to gratify their Tory adherent, Lord 
Nottingham, a bill to the same effect was a fourth time brought in, 
and, strange to say, passed through both houses in less than a week, 
with scarcely any opposition. By this act, as Dr. Calamy said, “ the 
Dissenters were marked out for a despicable sort of people; and such 
as would be capable of any places of profit or trust must quit their 
religious assemblies after March 25, 1712. Such treatment was the 
more cutting to the Dissenters, because of the concurrence of those 
(the Whig members) who had all along professed a great regard for 
them, and to serve whom they had often exposed themselves. 

‘** When the bill passed, at which some greatly rejoiced, and others 
heartily mourned, it became a question with some worthy persons, such 
as Sir Thomas Abney, and Sir John Fryer, aldermen of London, the 
mayors of several corporations, and some justices of the peace in several 
counties in England, whether they would quit their places, and throw 
up their commissions, in order to holding public communion with the 
Protestant Dissenters in their worshipping assemblies, as they had done 
hitherto, or continue in their offices, confining themselves to that pri- 
vate family worship which the law still allowed. Upon mature con- 
sideration, backed with the pressing importunity of several persons of 
distinction in our own nation, joined with the solicitation of the resi- 
dent of Brunswick, who took pains to represent to them, in the strgngest 
manner, how far the interests of his master and of the Hanover family 
depended upon their continuance at the posts they were in, (not with- 
out strong assurances at the same time of earnest endeavours for relief 
as to this and other hardships, whenever the Protestant succession 
should come to take place,) they were prevailed with to keep in their 
places, and to content themselves for a time with that restrained way 
of worship which the law allowed.”’* 

Alarmed at the threatening aspect of Nonconformist affairs, De Foe 
published in 1712 a considerable work, which he had prepared eight 
years before, when the occasional conformity bill was first brought before 
parliament, entitled, “The Present State of the Parties in Great 
Britain: particularly an Enquiry into the State of the Dissenters of 
England and the Presbyterians of Scotland,” &c. 

In the preface the author says, “‘ Now is the time for the Dissenters 
to enter upon new measures: now is the time for them to set to work 
to rectify their former mistakes: their enemies are powerful : their pre- 





* Calamy’s Historical Account of his own Life, vol. ii. pp. 244—246. 
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tended friends have proved false, and have betrayed them to the over- 
throw of their civil interest. But if they can be persuaded to erect 
upon solid foundations a firm and lasting scheme of a religious 
economy, the building that shall grow up shall be such as shall make 
them invincible on the one side, and formidable on the other. Now is 
the time for them to stand upon their own legs, dnd to be truly inde- 
pendent ; in which, by a steady and faithful adhering to God and his 
cause, and espousing heartily all that do so, they will soon find their 
circumstances recover, and the figure they make differ from any thing 
they ever made before ; their religious liberties will stand upon a better 
basis than ever, and they will be in a better condition to support their 
civil liberties also.” 

Mr. Walter Wilson, in his elaborate “‘ Life and Times of Daniel 
de Foe,” says, that this volume “is now but little known,” though it 
“abounds in good sense and manly feeling, and contains much useful 
information upon ecclesiastical subjects connected with the times.”’* 

The Editor proposes, therefore, to print the seventh chapter entire, 
which is devoted to the ministry and management of the Dissenters of 
England, as he conceives that it contains statements and counsels that 
will be both interesting and admonitory to Dissenters of the present 
day. He has appended a few notes, to elucidate or correct the state- 
ments of the writer, as the text seems to require. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A REVIEW OF THE DISSENTERS’ CASE IN ENGLAND, ETC, 


The case of the Dissenters in England has so much connexion with, 
and concern in the condition of the Church of Scotland, that however, 
through the error of the times, we have not that concert and under- 
standing with our brethren in Scotland, that it were to be wished, for 
mutual safety, had been maintained; yet it is impossible to separate 
them in history, or to make just remarks on the state of the one with- 
out taking notice of the other. The same party opposed both; the 
same rancour, rage, and persecuting malice, possessed their enemies in 
both parts, and with the same view. We come now to direct this tract 
to the Dissenters. It is a hard task to know how to give reproof, but 
it is a harder, and one of the hardest tasks in nature, to know how to 
receive it. The first requires prudence and disinterested faithfulness : 
the other, modesty in a vast quantity, wisdom, obedience to conviction, 
and a very great stock of temper, humility, and self-denial: ‘‘ Reprove 


one that has understanding, and he will understand.” Prov. xix. 25. 


None but a man of understanding is fit to receive reproof. 
Fools hate instruction ; children could kill their schoolmasters ; and 
both abhor their best friends: and we know that reproof to a genera- 
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tion that think themselves so wise as this, is a most desperate and 
hopeless attempt. But the people concerned must remember, the very 
history of their conduct is a kind of reproof, and he that will faithfully 
relate the one, must be, of course, concerned in the other; for, as the 
prophet said of old, ‘‘ Thine own iniquities reprove thee, and thy back- 
slidings condemn tliee.” 

It is not, thetefore, the author of this that takes upon him to remark 
or animadvert upon the Dissenters ; their own history reprehends their 
follies we speak of ; and a bare relation of fact is a full reproof to the 
parties concerned. Perhaps there may lie some objections against the 
manner, and some may complain of the openness, the unkindness, the 
plainness of the reproof: but this shall be answered thus,—there shall 
lie no objection against the injustice or unreasonableness of it,—of the 
truth of fact, the justice of the consequences, and the probabilities of 
the mischiefs here laid down, every reader is judge ; and the making it 
public is an appeal to the world for these, and a challenge to gain- 
sayers. But as to the seasonableness, openness, kindness, plainness, 
&c., the author thinks it in his own breast to judge of them, and may 
descend to defend them, when the debates about the truth and justice 
of them are over. 

I presume, no Dissenter that has any just concern upon his thoughts 
for the interest and cause of the whole body of Dissenters, in England, 
will dispute the foundation, viz. that they are to be esteemed, at this 
time, in a declining and decaying posture. And though it be a little 
begging the question, yet we choose to appeal to themselves, rather 
than enter into the public inquiry of the particulars, which they ought 
to take for the first evidence, that the author of this is a friend to, and 
really knows their interest. 

But that it may be understood more perfectly what is meant here by 
the words decaying and declining of the Dissenters in England, the 
reader is desired to accept of the following explication :— 

1. It is not meant, that they are decayed in their numbers, or 
declined in their extent. 

2. Nor is it meant, that they are decayed in their quality, wealth, or 
worldly circumstances. 

3. But that the decay and declining of the Dissenters lies in the 
decay of their interest, their friends, their ministry, their general 
practice, whether religious or politic, their union and unanimity among 
themselves, their knowledge and pursuit of their own cause, their 
charity, largeness of spirit, taste of religious matters, and management 
of civil; and, it is doubted, it may be said, a decay of their sanctity 
of life, and even of their morals. 

This will but too plainly appear in the following discourse ; and if 
laying down the matter-of-fact, making it self-evident in the particulars, 
and convincing in the general, will not open the eyes of those for 
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whose conviction this is written, their blindness will not lie at the door 
of anybody but themselves. 

I hope, and believe, that the principle of dissenting from the Church 
of England is the same as ever, though it is manifest this age is not 
able to give so good an account of it as the last, the reason of which is 
manifest, and may be summed up thus :— 

The last age of Dissenters was composed of those who, upon the 
restoration of the church discipline, and the act of uniformity, anno 
1661, found themselves straitened in their consciences as to con- 
formity with the ceremonies in worship, and hierarchy or government 
of the Church of England, for it is evident in doctrine they do not 
dissent. Upon this, after the endeavours used on both sides, at the 
Savoy conference, (if both sides did endeavour,) for a reconciliation, 
had proved fruitless, all those ministers who could not comply with the 
Church were turned out of their livings; and finding many of the 
people resolved also not to conform,—the one part believing in their 
consciences they ought not to omit the preaching the Gospel, as they 
were ministers, the other believing they ought to worship God in that 
way only which they thought to be most agreeable to his revealed will, 
and most edifying to themselves, and both conscientiously and merely 
scrupling the church government, discipline, and worship,—they joined 
together, formed separate congregations, and thus began to be called 
Dissenters. 

How far this original is justifiable, whether they are thereby become 
schismatics—how they have been treated by, or have behaved them- 
selves to the church, is no part of the business of this discourse. 

Their ministers were men known over the whole world ; their general 
character was owned even by their enemies; generally speaking, they 
were men of liberal education, had a vast stock of learning, were exem- 
plar in piety, studious, laborious, and unexceptionably capable of 
carrying on the work they were embarked in. We are talking to the 
reader as a Dissenter in this, and therefore need not enter into the par- 
ticular characters of the race of men, now gone off the stage, whose 
works, though they are ‘‘rested from their labours,” still follow them, 
and who, their enemies. being judges, were men worthy of a better lot 
than they met with in this place. How near the present stock, which 
we are now furnished with, come up to those that went before them, 
and how qualified to support and carry on the cause, and the work 
they left upon their hands, shall be examined in its course. 

As were the ministers, so, in a proportion, were the people; they 
were conscientious, diligent hearers of the word preached, studied the 
best gifts, encouraged, but not worshipped their ministers; they fol- 
lowed the substance, not the sound of preaching, they understood 
what they heard, and knew how to choose their ministers: what they 
heard preached, they improved in practice ; their families were little 
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churches, where the worship of God was constantly kept up; their 
children and families were duly instructed ; and themselves, when they 
came to trial, cheerfully suffered persecution for the integrity of their 
hearts, abhorring to contradict, by their practice, what they professed 
in principle, or, by any hypocritical compliance, to give the world 
reason to believe they had not dissented but upon a sincerely-examined 
and mere conscientious scruple. 

Among these, both ministers and people, there was a joint concur. 
rence in carrying on the work of religion: the first preached sound 
doctrine, without jingle or trifling; they studied what they delivered; 
they preached their sermons, rather than read them in the pulpit ; they 
spoke from the heart to the heart, nothing like our cold declaiming 
way, entertained now as a mode, and read with a flourish, under the 
ridiculous notion of being methodical; but what they conceived by 
the assistance of the great Inspirer of his servants, the Holy Spirit, 
they delivered with a becoming gravity, a decent fervor, an affectionate 
zeal, and a ministerial authority, suited to the dignity of the office, and 
the majesty of the work; and as a testimony of this their practical 
works, left behind them, are a living specimen of what they performed 
among us: such are the large volumes of divinity remaining of Dr, 
Goodwin, Dr. Manton, Dr. Owen, Dr. Bates, Mr. Charnock, Mr. Pool, 
Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Flavell, Mr. How, and others, too many 
to mention. 

It will be a sad testimony of the declining state of the Dissenters in 
England, to examine the race of ministers that filled up the places 
of those gone before, but more especially the stock springing up to 
succeed those now employed, and to compare them with those gone off 
the stage. It is not the design of this work to make personal reflec- 
tion, or invidious comparisons : as few as possible shall be pointed out. 
The ministers now serving you are too modest not to own the fact— 
the young ones introducing, too ignorant to have their opinion valued, 
though they should oppose it; and that pride which leads them to 
think otherwise is the very ignorance and defect we complain of. 

To avoid entering into the odious particulars more than is needful 
to make out what is alleged, it may be proper to examine the reason 
of the difference between the ministers of this age and the last ; and 
if it appears that the decay is a necessary consequence of the present 
management of affairs among the Dissenters, and that it really can be 
no otherwise, there will be less need of dipping into characters. 

Three things in the management of the Dissenters relating to their 
ministers, make it impossible they should come up to the pitch of the 
last age, and will make a farther decay infallibly the consequence, 
if they do not, in time, think of some method to correct the mistake, 
restrain the spreading of the mischief, and bring learning and preaching 
more into use among them than it seems to be at present. These are :— 
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I, The manner of supplying the Dissenters with ministers. 

II. The manner of managing them, when they come to preach. 

III. The taste of the hearers of what they preach. 

If all these are altered from what they formerly were, and that so 
much as to make a decay of the ministry unavoidable, then there will 
want very little assistance to prove, that there is such a decay, or that 
this decay tends to the ruin of the Dissenting interest: the author of 
this, designing it only for the conviction of the parties concerned, in 
order to their speedy looking into it for amendment, and for recovery 
of the Dissenters’ interest, before it be too late, avoids many enlarge- 
ments and illustrations which he could bring, perhaps more to the 
advantage of the argument than to the people he is speaking to. 

But in order to the plainness and brevity designed, and to come 
directly to the point, we desire you, the Dissenters in and about London 
especially, to examine seriously whether the following account of the 
supplies of ministers be matter of fact or no ; if you find it is not, every 
honest man will be contented, and glad to see it contradicted and dis- 
approved ; and if it be, they will be much more glad to see you set 
heartily about some method to reform it, and to restore, if possible, 
a painful, learned, judicious, and pious ministry to the Dissenters, 
which alone can prevent the destruction of their interest, and the 
return of their posterity to the Church, from whence, we think, we 
had good reason to withdraw. 

The supply of ministers is to be understood twofold: 1. By educating 
and bringing up youth to the work. And, 2. By calling, removing, or 
transplanting ministers already brought up from one place to another. 
The first respects the whole body of Dissenters in England ; the second 
chiefly respects London, and the other capital cities or towns where the 
congregations are wealthy and large. 

I. To begin with the education of ministers. It is true, and it is not 
laid as a blame upon the Dissenters, that they being a body of people 
under what we may call persecuted circumstances, tolerated, indeed, by 
the happy conjunction of circumstances in the government they live 
under, but under narrow contracted limits of the law, and a jealousy 
of their having rather too much than too little liberty, have not the 
encouragement of preferments, ecclesiastical honours, and advantages, 
or large stipends and benefices to raise their ministers to, and thereby 
to prompt them to hard and laborious study, and to the necessary 
qualifications that are requisite in this case. On the contrary, the 
utmost they have before them, when they set out, is a despised and 
ejected condition, to be mocked, contemned, and maltreated by the 
times, and to be sure never to rise higher than a mere parish priest. 
A minister of a private congregation lies under many disadvantages 
which the churchmen are free from; he frequently and generally lives 
an entire dependent upon the benevolence of his hearers, to whom he 
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is, by that means, in a manner wholly subjected and liable always to 
their piques, disgusts, and cavils, whether reasonable or unreasonable ; 
nay, sometimes to their slanders and reproach, by which he is exposed 
to be blasted by their breath, and, if injured, has no remedy left him 
as a minister, nay, less than another man in many respects. This is 
attended with such consequences as these : 

1. That few of those who have anything to give their children, or at 
least anything considerable, can entertain the thought of breeding 
them up to so despised a state as that of the ministry. 

2. That of those that are brought up to it, if any great estate or 
honour befalls them, either by descent or accident, they soon grow 
weary of the contemptible employment, and lay by their books. 

3. That if any temptation of advancement offers them, they are the 
sooner brought off to comply and change their party. Though it is 
not to be doubted but that want of a foundation in principle, and 
a stock of learning to support it, has been a greater occasion of a defec- 
tion than the temptation of money,—of which by itself. 

To descend, then, to the manner of bringing up our young ministers 
among the Dissenters: it is evident that at this time, and for some 
years past, the ministers of the Dissenters are, generally speaking, bred 
up upon charity. This charity is, either when any particular person 
or congregation has taken up a youth some way or other related to 


them, (and generally for the sake of their parent,) and has been at the 
charge of their education; or by what they call the fund.* This 
fund is a certain sum of money, partly collected, either annually 
or quarterly, at the meeting-house doors, prompted by the earnest 





* The Presbyterian Fund Board is intended. Dr. Daniel Williams is said, in 
“ Memoirs” of his life and eminent conduct, attributed to De Foe’s pen, to have been, 
‘* concerned very much, as a director of the public cash of the Dissenters, which they 
call by way of distinction THE ruND; and to this was annexed three trusts: 1. That 
of placing ministers, in the country, in proper and vacan* places, and adding small 
appointments for them, in aid of such stipends as the place might afford, that they 
might live easy and comfortably ; and as he said, might apply themselves to study, and 
to the execution of their office with composure, and might improve themselves for 
the public service ; and it is observable of such young men, so planted by his care, and 
encouraged by his direction, some as great men as any the Dissenters have in view, 
are now risen up; such as Mr. James Pierce, of Exeter, Mr. and others. 2. As 
to the academies and schools of the Dissenters, if I may not say they have been 
regulated by him, yet I may say they have been directed by him to such measures as, 
if they had been strictly adhered to by the masters, or submitted to by the pupils, 
it is reasonable to believe that the enemies of the Dissenters had not had room to 
insult and expose those little seminaries as they have done.”—pp. 34, 35. When this 
Fund was first instituted, we know not. Mr. Samuel Wesley, afterwards rector of 
Epworth, appears to have been assisted from such a source in 1678. Bogue and 
Bennett state, (vol. iii. p. 349,) that £2000 were contributed by the Presbyterian 
congregations in London for this object. In 1730, the collection at Salters’ Hall 
amounted to £280. 
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exhortation of the ministers, and partly obtained by gifts of well- 
disposed persons, some by yearly allowance in their lives, and others 
by legacies at their death. 

There is not the least design to object here against the faithful dis- 
position of the money so collected, or the care of the ministers to 
whom it is generally entrusted in applying it. The schools that have 
been erected, the methods taken for instructing youth, the learning 
they get there, are no part of the complaints here made ; the masters, 
no question, do their best to train up and instruct the youth committed 
to them; all the complaints I have met with of that kind, seem to me 
either very trivial or ill proved, and very well answered by Mr. Samuel 
Palmer, (though since he has changed his note,) in his reply to 
’ Mr. Samuel Westly’s Letter and Defence.* 

But the thing is impossible in its own nature, the disadvantages of 
private academies, being without public libraries, without polite con- 
versation, without suited authority, without classes to check and examine 
one another, and, above all, without time given to finish the youth in 
the studies they apply to, are unavoidable. The education to be had 





* The Rev. Samuel Wesley, rector of Epworth, and father of John and Charles, 
the founders of Methodism, was the son of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., the ejected 
vicar of Winterbourne Whitchurch, and was born at Preston in Dorsetshire, in which 
village his father was in seclusion, in consequence of the operation of the Five-mile 
Act. (Beal’s Biographical Notices of Bartholomew and John Wesley.) The father 
dying at Preston while Samuel was yet at school, he was devoted by his mother to the 
ministry amongst Nonconformists, and came to London at her expense; “ and was,” 
as he says, “‘ disposed of by them at one Mr. V.’s (Veal’s) of Stepney, who then kept a 
private academy, having the sum of £30 per annum settled upon me, while I was there, 
by way of an exhibition, which was raised, with much more, by collections and sub- 
scriptions at a certain dissenting congregation. I had £10 per annum more allowed me, 
which wherever gathered I knew not; but ’twas disposed of by Dr. O. (query, Owen,) 
whom I waited upon a while after, with many thanks for the favour, and was received 
very civilly by him, encouraged in the prosecution of my studies, and advised to have 
a particular regard to critical learning.” Mr. Veal’s academy being suppressed by the 
magistrates after Wesley had resided there two years, he was received by Mr. Morton 
in his academy at Newington, where he also remained two years longer, and then left 
the Nonconformists, when they were suffering from the same spirit of persecution which 
had driven his own father and grandfather from their livings, and entered as a servitor 
of Exeter College, Oxford, August, 1683. After twenty years had elapsed, and he was 
in possession of church preferment, he wrote “ A Letter from a Country Divine to his 
Friend in London, concerning the Education of the Dissenters in their Private Aca- 
demies in several; parts of this nation, humbly offered to the consideration of the 
Grand Committee of Parliament for Religion,” 4to. 1703. This epistle, as Mr. Wesley 
subsequently declared, was printed and inscribed with the title without his consent or 
knowledge. It called forth a reply, entitled “A Defence of the Dissenters’ Educa- 
tion ; in answer to Mr. W—y’s disingenuous and unchristian reflections upon them.” 
This was published anonymously, but was afterwards owned by his antagonist, 
Mr. Palmer. To this Mr. Wesley published a quarto pamphlet, entitled “ A Defence 
of a Letter concerning the Education of Dissenters in their Private Academies; with 
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there, is on these and several other such as can by no means answer the 
end, or ever bring mankind up to the pitch of greatness that the former 
age was arrived to: here and there one, a youth blessed with an extra- 
ordinary genius, strong parts, and great application, may outstrip 
others ; and these, under all the discouragements and difficulties above, 
may rise to a pitch beyond the common rate, but, like David’s second- 
rate worthies, they may be great ; howbeit, they do not come up to the 
rate of the first. 

Here, by the way, is to be noted the ignorance and blindness of the 
Dissenters’ enemies, in their exclaiming against their schools and 
academies, and endeavouring to pull them down; whereas, if they 
would pull the Dissenters down, their only way to do it is to let their 
academies stand ; but to pull their academies down is only the way to 
force them to send their youth to fitter places. This is evident in the 
first years after the expulsion of ministers, before the private academies 
were erected, and when their ministers were generally educated abroad, 
from whence they came much better finished than they do now from 
our private academies ;* and this makes the present set of ministers, 
that are also wearing off the stage, deserve this character, that though 
they do not come up to the first number of worthies, of whom mention 
is made, yet they go far beyond any that we see like to come after 


them. 





a more full and satisfactory account of the same, and of their morals and behaviour 
towards the Church of England; being an Answer to the Defence of the Dissenters’ 
Education. By Samuel Wesley.” 1704. To this appeared a reply, entitled “A Vindi- 
cation of the learning, loyalty, morals, and most Christian behaviour of the Dissenters 
towards the Church of England; in answer to Mr. Wesley’s Defence of his letter con- 
cerning the Dissenters’ Education in their private academies ; and to Mr. Sacheverell’s 
injurious reflections upon them. By Samuel Palmer.” 4to. 1705. To this Mr. Wesley 
published, in 1707, a quarto pamphlet in 155 pages, entitled “A Reply to Mr. Palmer's 
Vindication,” &c. We suppose that Mr. Palmer did not reply to this: for, strange to 
say, this gentleman, as De Foe intimates, within a year or two after the foregoing 
publication, thought fit to resign his pastoral charge at Union-street, Southwark, 
and to take orders in the Church of England, and was inducted to the living of 
Maldon, Essex. This unaccountable conduct saved the Independents from the disho- 
nour of his immoralities: for Mr. Walter Wilson states, but we know not on what 
authority, that “ Mr. Palmer grew lax in his morals, until his conduct became scan- 
dalous.” (History of Dissenting Churches, vol. iv. p. 197.) 

* The advantages of visiting the continental universities, with a view to the prose- 
cution of study were acknowledged by many of the leading Nonconformist ministers. 
Mr. John Howe having resided at Utrecht for some time, with his nephews, George and 
John Hughes, recommended his young friend, Edmund Calamy, to crossthe sea and carry 
on his studies there. Mr. John Shower and Mr. Nathaniel Taylor, who had also studied 
in Holland, recommended the same course. In that city, Robert Bragge, Thomas 
Reynolds, Thomas Collins, and John Nisbet, were Calamy’s fellow-students; and they 
all afterwards distinguished themselves as scholars and pastors. (Calamy’s Life of 
Howe, p. 127. Calamy’s Historical Account of his own Life, vol. i. pp. 142-145.) 
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But, to go back from the schools to the scholars; let us examine 
a little the circumstances of the youth, and, if possible, come at the 
ground of the defect ; and a fair appeal is made to the age for the truth 
of the case. 

A poor widow is left destitute, and a true object of pity; her hus- 
band was a member of such or such a congregation, was perhaps a 
benefactor while he lived, a good man, well-beloved, and deserved it ; 
the woman is the same, she is now desolate, has a house full of chil- 
dren, and no provision made for them; wherefore, not knowing how 
to provide for them otherwise, she is willing to dedicate one or two of 
them to the service of God. By the way, it is too unhappy a truth, 
though a severe sarcasm on the persons, that God, or his cause, should 
have little of their help, if they could live without it, and the reason is 
given before; but being in this condition, the widow aforesaid makes 
friends to her minister to get her son into the Fund,—so the bank, or 
charity money, for education of ministers, as before, is publicly called. 
The congregation, in respect to the memory of the father, and in com- 
passion to the widow, join in the proposal, and agree to take the chil- 
dren off her hands: and all these are very good principles in their 
kind. But as this relates to a minister of God’s word, I conceive the 
case alters ; and many things join to make this practice very destructive 
to the Dissenters. 

First,—here is not a word of inquiry made into the genius, the 
capacity, or the inclination of the child, or children. The case is, not 
what they are fit for, but they must not be starved; the poor woman 
must be relieved, perhaps the boy is a native blockhead: if any such 
thing be,—perhaps he is of a fiery temper, all volatile, and not at all fit 
for the work ; perhaps he has a defect in his speech, stammers and 
hesitates, and cannot express himself; perhaps purblind, squint-eyed, 
near-sighted, or the like—yet he must be a minister, the reason is in 
the mother, not in the boy. From hence, the work of God, the sacred 
harvest, is laboured and dressed by the lame and the halt ; and He that 
would not, in times past, admit any priest to serve at His altar that had 
any blemish or natural defect, is now served with stammerers, squint- 
eyed, deaf, and almost dumb preachers. What natural defects do we 
see in the pulpit, besides those of memory, of application, of morals, 
and of learning? This I take to be the most preposterous of all, and 
is an error can never be answered but by being reformed; it is no 
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there, is on these and several other such as can by no means answer the 
end, or ever bring mankind up to the pitch of greatness that the former 
age was arrived to: here and there one, a youth blessed with an extra- 
ordinary genius, strong parts, and great application, may outstrip 
others ; and these, under all the discouragements and difficulties above, 
may rise to a pitch beyond the common rate, but, like David’s second- 
rate worthies, they may be great ; howbeit, they do not come up to the 
rate of the first. 

Here, by the way, is to be noted the ignorance and blindness of the 
Dissenters’ enemies, in their exclaiming against their schools and 
academies, and endeavouring to pull them down; whereas, if they 
would pull the Dissenters down, their only way to do it is to let their 
academies stand ; but to pull their academies down is only the way to 
force them to send their youth to fitter places. This is evident in the 
first years after the expulsion of ministers, before the private academies 
were erected, and when their ministers were generally educated abroad, 
from whence they came much better finished than they do now from 
our private academies ;* and this makes the present set of ministers, 
that are also wearing off the stage, deserve this character, that though 
they do not come up to the first number of worthies, of whom mention 
is made, yet they go far beyond any that we see like to come after 


them. 





a more full and satisfactory account of the same, and of their morals and behaviour 
towards the Church of England; being an Answer to the Defence of the Dissenters’ 
Education. By Samuel Wesley.” 1704. To this appeared a reply, entitled “A Vindi- 
cation of the learning, loyalty, morals, and most Christian behaviour of the Dissenters 
towards the Church of England; in answer to Mr. Wesley’s Defence of his letter con- 
cerning the Dissenters’ Education in their private academies ; and to Mr. Sacheverell’s 
injurious reflections upon them. By Samuel Palmer.” 4to. 1705. To this Mr. Wesley 
published, in 1707, a quarto pamphlet in 155 pages, entitled “‘ A Reply to Mr. Palmer's 
Vindication,” &c. We suppose that Mr. Palmer did not reply to this: for, strange to 
say, this gentleman, as De Foe intimates, within a year or two after the foregoing 
publication, thought fit to resign his pastoral charge at Union-street, Southwark, 
and to take orders in the Church of England, and was inducted to the living of 
Maldon, Essex. This unaccountable conduct saved the Independents from the disho- 
nour of his immoralities: for Mr. Walter Wilson states, but we know not on what 
authority, that “ Mr. Palmer grew lax in his morals, until his conduct became scan- 
dalous.” (History of Dissenting Churches, vol. iv. p. 197.) 

* The advantages of visiting the continental universities, with a view to the prose- 
cution of study were acknowledged by many of the leading Nonconformist ministers. 
Mr. John Howe having resided at Utrecht for some time, with his nephews, George and 
John Hughes, recommended his young friend, Edmund Calamy, to crossthe sea and carry 
on his studies there. Mr. John Shower and Mr. Nathaniel Taylor, who had also studied 
in Holland, recommended the same course. In that city, Robert Bragge, Thomas 
Reynolds, Thomas Collins, and John Nisbet, were Calamy’s fellow-students; and they 
all afterwards distinguished themselves as scholars and pastors. (Calamy’s Life of 
Howe, p. 127. Calamy’s Historical Account of his own Life, vol. i. pp. 142-145.) 
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But, to go back from the schools to the scholars; let us examine 
a little the circumstances of the youth, and, if possible, come at the 
ground of the defect ; and a fair appeal is made to the age for the truth 
of the case. 

A poor widow is left destitute, and a true object of pity; her hus- 
band was a member of such or such a congregation, was perhaps a 
benefactor while he lived, a good man, well-beloved, and deserved it ; 
the woman is the same, she is now desolate, has a house full of chil- 
dren, and no provision made for them; wherefore, not knowing how 
to provide for them otherwise, she is willing to dedicate one or two of 
them to the service of God. By the way, it is too unhappy a truth, 
though a severe sarcasm on the persons, that God, or his cause, should 
have little of their help, if they could live without it, and the reason is 
given before; but being in this condition, the widow aforesaid makes 
friends to her minister to get her son into the Fund,—so the bank, or 
charity money, for education of ministers, as before, is publicly called. 
The congregation, in respect to the memory of the father, and in com- 
passion to the widow, join in the proposal, and agree to take the chil- 
dren off her hands: and all these are very good principles in their 
kind. But as this relates to a minister of God’s word, I conceive the 
case alters ; and many things join to make this practice very destructive 
to the Dissenters. 

First,—here is not a word of inquiry made into the genius, the 
capacity, or the inclination of the child, or children. The case is, not 
what they are fit for, but they must not be starved; the poor woman 
must be relieved, perhaps the boy is a native blockhead: if any such 
thing be,—perhaps he is of a fiery temper, all volatile, and not at all fit 
for the work ; perhaps he has a defect in his speech, stammers and 
hesitates, and cannot express himself; perhaps purblind, squint-eyed, 
near-sighted, or the like—yet he must be a minister, the reason is in 
the mother, not in the boy. From hence, the work of God, the sacred 
harvest, is laboured and dressed by the lame and the halt ; and He that 
would not, in times past, admit any priest to serve at His altar that had 
any blemish or natural defect, is now served with stammerers, squint- 
eyed, deaf, and almost dumb preachers. What natural defects do we 
see in the pulpit, besides those of memory, of application, of morals, 
and of learning? This I take to be the most preposterous of all, and 
is an error can never be answered but by being reformed; it is no 
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doubt the proper duty of parents, and in this case of the ministers also 
to whom this charge is committed, to study the capacities, the temper, 
the inclination, and the common gifts of their children, in their design- 
ing them for employment in the world ; and a child that has an imper- 
fection in his speech should no more be put to be a minister or a lawyer, 
than they should put a cripple to be a dancing-master. 

Nor is this injurious only to the ministry, and to the interest of the 
Dissenters in general, but it is injurious to the children themselves in 
particular. Will such be able to do the work they are bred to? Will 
they ever come to any thing? Will they get their bread? It were 
much better they were made porters, grooms, or any lawful mechanic ; 
that way they might get their livings, but the other is to breed them 
up as if on purpose to be despised beggars, and starve. One blamed 
a young man of my acquaintance, that had been bred a minister, for 
leaving off his book when a good estate befell him, and for turning 
gentleman, when he was set apart to the sacred employment of a 
minister. His answer was witty, yet grave—coarse to himself, yet 
ingenuous: ‘‘ When my father was poor, he made me a minister ; as it 
was, he was wrong, and spoiled a good porter, for I was never fit for it. 
When my father grew rich, he told me, if I could make a minister, 
I should be never the worse to make a gentleman: I have learning 
enough for a long wig, though I had not for a band: now I can talk 
and be heard ; but if I had preached I had been good for nothing.” 

The neglect of examining into the children thus put out, is the cause 
why, as before, some purblind, some stammering, some hesitating in 
speech, some hare-lips, some without palates, and others without brains, 
are sent to the schools to make ministers. Never wonder if the very 
discouragements that arise from such natural defects make these come 
out again unfinished. It is too ungrateful a subject to enter far into 
the consequences of these things; but it must have something said to 
it. The natural infirmities above are visible, and I believe no man will 
excuse the error: it is mentioned seriously here, to recommend it to 
the Dissenters for a remedy,—they know the truth of it too well; the 
evil is avoided by the least inspection imaginable. 

But come we next to that defect we call, want of brains; this is 
harder to be discovered, and the more, because we are not willing to 
discover it; affection in the parents, and charity in the ministers,— 
one cannot, and the other care not, to see the child is a fool; but it 
seems less excusable in the masters—they may see it, they can see it, 
and they ought to see it. 

If the boy be a clod, a mere stupid, a block without a head, or if he 
be a flutter, a mere feather,—the one too hard, the other too soft—one 
too thick, and the other too thin for a stock of learning—one so con- 
tracted in the head there is no room to hold it, the other so thin there 
is no power to retain it,—to what purpose should schoolmasters go to 
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invert nature, and force the current? Give a blockhead learning, you 
make him a worse kind of blockhead than he was before. Give a fool 
learning, you make him a rake, a fop, and at last quite a lunatic. 
Letters, like fine clothes, let them be never so well made, so gay, or so 
rich, they will never make the man genteel, if he has no shapes: 
nature and art joined, make an exquisite and accomplished piece, take 
it in what you will; nay, nature may go far without art, but art with- 
out nature is a rider without a horse, a bullet without a gun, an arrow 
without a bow, a male without a female, perfectly useless, impotent, 
and uncapable to produce any thing. 

Yet this is not all: but suppose the boy now accepted by the Fund 
put to the school, and abate all the defects above; allow him to be 
tolerably capable, diligent, sober, moral, and the like. Well, he comes 
to the academy ; there he reads his logics, ethics, pneumatics, &.; on 
he goes, looks a little into philosophy, and at last to his divinity; 
perhaps he takes a proportion of all these, and by this time he begins 
to write man, look abroad in the world, gets a black coat and a band, 
and behaves well: as soon as he appears any thing like, the directors 
of this charity begin to think of removing him, that he has learning 
enough to be seen abroad, and they prompt him to preach; he has 
declaimed a little in the schools, he has his A BC of theologics, with 
some study he can prepare a formal theme, set a text on the top of it, 
and when it is written down, can read it in a pulpit; and this he calls 
preaching! Then he is a minister, he has no more business at the 
schools. And thus, as he was hastily put in, so he is hastily thrust 
out, to make room for some other, of equal capacity and circum- 
stances. 

Well, now we find him abroad, poor gentleman! his circumstances 
are hard ; his mother, instead of being able to keep him, is perhaps by 
this time grown old, and expects he should keep her, or at least some 
of his younger sisters: he is so far from having money to buy books, 
that he wants money to buy bread ; he has no time to stay at home to 
study, for he must go abroad to get a dinner. 

The first thing the unhappy creature has to do is, to make his 
acquaintance among the ministers; in order to this, he goes every 
Tuesday to Salters’ Hall, from thence he waits upon them to Hamlin’s 
Coffee-House,* where he sits at the feet of Gamaliel, and, unless some 
better chance offers, he dines upon a dish of coffee, while others go to 
dinner where invitation directs. 





* When Charles II. issued his Declaration for Indulgence in 1672, the Nonconformists 
resolved to establish a weekly lecture to promote union amongst themselves, and to 
support the doctrines of the. Reformation. Four Presbyterian and two Independent 
ministers were associated to preach in turn at the meeting-house, Pinners Hall, Broad 
street: Drs. Bates, Owen, Manton, and Messrs. Baxter, Collins, and Jenkyn, were 
the first lecturers. This continued for more than twenty years, when the Antinomian 
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Having thus brought him abroad, his work is to ply in his habit, as 
the labourer or the porter, with the knot and the ticket, at the corner 
of the streets. Here, if any minister is sick, or wants to go into the 
country, or upon any occasion cannot preach, he may be supplied at 
the shortest warning, for the young men have their tools always about 
them, viz. a pocket Bible, and a set of sermons ready written, which they 
preach (read) over in course, and then begin again, and so a few of the 
first weeks’ study serves them for several years; the truth of which is 
so plain and self-evident, that it needs ne farther inquiry,—but it calls 
for lamentation and immediate redress, if we expect the interest of the 
Dissenters should be supported. 

The application with which these poor despicable things follow this 
part of the work, is an undeniable testimony of their necessitous cir- 
cumstances. The place is a-proof of the fact; there they are to be 
seen daily plying for a pulpit, that they may get ten shillings to live 
upon; and so much are they to be pitied, so much do many of them 
deserve a better fate, that this discourse is made really in compassion 
to them, and, if possible, to recommend it to a remedy, not really to 
expose them. Then, as to the advantage made this way, many do not 
meet with a favourable hit once a month, and, after the most diligent 
attendance, are obliged to live on the last happy relief till they come to 
the utmost extremity. 

It is needless to touch here at the performance of these gentlemen ; 
some of them perform to admiration, considering the circumstances ; 
and it is left to the judgment of all those that know what is requisite 
to finish and complete a man of learning, how long time ought, in 
reason, to be allowed to set a man out to preach in this age, and more 
especially to determine, if it can be possible they should be good for 
much as they are equipped. 

And are these the measures the Dissenters take to supply their 
ministry? Is this method likely to produce a succession fit to follow, 
and to finish the word begun by the race that went before them? Was 





controversy, occasioned by the republication of Dr. Crisps’ works, disturbed the har- 
mony both of the lecturers and their friends, so that four brethren, Dr. Bates, and 
Messrs. Howe, Alsop, and Williams, removed to Salters’ Hall. The lecture was most 
numerously attended from week to week both by ministers and other people, many of 
whom travelled several miles to be present. In those quiet times, it was almost 
the only opportunity of ministers meeting each other in public, and doubtless was 
in many respects convenient and useful. 

Coffee-houses were the usual resort of literary men at this period, and the ministers 
of London were accustomed to meet at such houses as convenience might dictate.. 

From the minutes of the Congregational Board it appears that North’s coffee-house, 
King-street ; Blackwell’s coffee-house, Sue’s coffee-house, Amsterdam coffee-house, 
Cole’s coffee-house, and Baker’s coffee-house, were successive places of meeting- 
Happily that body is not now dependent on the hired accommodation of a public- 
house. Where Hamblin’s coffee-house was we do not know. 


. 
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Dr. Owen, Dr. Manton, Mr. Charnock, Mr. Clarkson, &c. brought up 
with such a froth of letters as this? Did they get their theologics and 
metaphysics in a year or two’s reading? Were they furnished with 
a body of divinity, suitable to the work they did, and the proofs they 
have left behind them, in being three years at an academy ? 

After the long expectation, and miserable porter-like waiting above, 
it is now and then the fate of one of these gentlemen to get some 
charge, to get into some subsistence. 

The first step is, generally, to join three or four together, and set up 
some evening lecture, and, once a month, to beg their bread of the 
hearers as an alms:* were it a subscription, the exception would be 
much less, for the work is laudable and proper—why should they be 
ashamed of it? But to get the help of others to flourish on their 
eapacity and undertaking, and, perhaps, without much merit, to per- 
suade the people to contribute—how scandalous! how mean! and how 
does it eclipse the Dissenters, nay, even the preaching of the Gospel. 

But be that as it will; let their study, their conduct, their perform- 
ance, be looked into—how has it dwindled in a few years? How has 
the preaching sunk among the Dissenters into all manner of coldness, 
meanness, dull fashionable reading, &c., instead of preaching? But 
this shall be considered farther by and by. 

[To be Continued.]} 
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“ How charmingly Dupont sings! Hush! that is Grisi’s voice!” These 
were the whispered expressions of some of the Parisian ladies while the 
requiem of Mozart was performed at the recent funeral of Napoleon. It 
plainly appears from the journals, that the multitudes who thronged to 
witness that ceremony were far from being in astate of mind in accordance 
with the spectacle. There was no solemnity, no thought of the crimes, 
the overthrow, and the account rendered to the Judge of all the earth, by 
the man whose mortal remains had been exhumed from one tomb to be 
deposited in another. It might have been expected that the scene would 
have awed the heart of every spectator, as an impressive instance of the 
vanity of worldly ambition, of the transient nature of human glory, and 
of the common fate awaiting the mightiest with the meanest of the sons 
of Adam. But the ceremony was as ineffective in producing right feel- 
ing, as it was gorgeous to the eye, and expensive to the purse of the 
nation. There was splendour, with music, for the senses; and the 
Parisians seem to have enjoyed both to their hearts’ content, without 
troubling themselves about graver matters. The requiem of Mozart, 
one of the most celebrated productions of that composer, was written 





* We know of no facts that will sustain or illustrate this part of De Foe’s statements. 
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shortly before his death at the instance of a stranger who had lost a 
beloved wife. It generally forms part of the Catholic service for the 
dead, upon great occasions; and is, perhaps, one of the most soul- 
subduing pieces of music extant: After an opening exquisitely soft, 
tender, and plaintive, comes the Kyrie Eleison, then the Dies Ire, a 
description of the Judgment, with the feelings and prayer of a sinner 
in anticipation of it, then the Sanctus and Benedictus. The transition 
from the terrible scenery of the Last Day to the inquiry of the soul 
concerning its own fate, ‘Quid sum miser tunc dicturus?” sung in 
sotto voce, with the succeeding appeal to the Judge, “ Rex tremende 
majestatis,” is inexpressibly solemn. Though the words are Latin, a 
language with which ladies are not supposed to be much familiar, yet 
the listeners to the requiem, with the ashes of him who had once the 
Continent at his feet, before them, long since gone to his account, and 
now more helpless than a worm, might have been more suitably occu- 
pied than in marking the melody of Grisi’s voice. But alas! this is 
only another of the ten thousand instances that have been afforded 
how inconsiderate of the future, and how dead, even in the presence of 
death, to all right emotions, the natural heart may become ! 

In a recent volume of the Biblical Cabinet, containing some of 
Tholuck’s sermons, the translator, Professor Park, of Andover, speaks 
of an American clergyman hearing the Dies Ire performed in his church, 
and finding it impossible to refrain from tears. He introduces the fol- 
lowing note from Tholuck, appended to the sermon preached upon the 
occasion when the hymn was sung: “ This is the second time that this 
hymn has been sung at the university church-service, to the very excellent 
tune composed by the music-director, Mr. Naue, to whose interested zeal the 
liturgical part of divine worship is on all occasions very much indebted. 
The impression, especially that which was made by the last words, as 
sung by the university choir alone, will be forgotten by no one.” I 
must confess myself to be one of those persons who, in the nineteenth 
century, with respect to a great variety of topics, are in doubt whether 
they see things very clearly ; and upon one point it would not be diffi- 
cult to show, that in perhaps the majority of our congregations, we are 
not employing all the means that are within our reach, and that are 
lawful and expedient, to dispose to seriousness and attention the minds 
of the people. I allude to public worship, not to the matter which 
enters into it, but to the manner in which it is conducted. We have 
been dealing too much with men as though they were purely think- 
ing beings, not susceptible of impression through the medium of the 
senses ; in the body, indeed, but sans eyes, sans ears, or with both so 
dull and accommodating, as to be incapable of being conciliated or 
annoyed. In avoiding one of the errors of Romanism, that of imposing 
pompous ceremonials upon the people, and calling the pleasurable and 
reverent emotions excited by them, religion, the reformers of the Puritan 
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school went off into the opposite extreme, and established a form of 
worship wholly uninviting to the outward man. This was partly the 
effect of necessity, but in a great degree it was the effect of policy and 
choice. But what was innoxious and perhaps laudable in them, would 
be a grave error in us, and happily the tendencies of our denomination 
at present are against our persisting in it. How far we may go in safety 
in consulting in our public services the demands of taste, and the plea- 
sures of sense, is a nice point to determine, and has yet to be deter- 
mined ; but that there is neither reason nor religion in overlooking or 
needlessly offending either, we may certainly believe. ‘‘ Mine eye,” 
says the prophet, ‘‘affecteth my heart ;” and the same may be true of 
the ear, and both may be true in a good and in a bad sense; and while 
there is evil in creating a revolting feeling in the mind through the 
medium of either, it is equally mischievous on the other hand to inspire 
a pleasurable emotion with which it shall be wholly occupied. Perhaps 
the existing controversies of the times, of which the utility and scrip- 
tural propriety of ancient usages, sought to be revived, form a part, and 
which may be expected to become much more extensive before they 
terminate, will contribute to bring us nearer to the “ good and right 
way.” Augustine was sorely perplexed by his love of music, fearing to 
indulge in ornamental psalmody for its own sake, yet conscious that his 
devotional feelings had often been powerfully excited by the influence of 
religious song. ‘‘ When,” says he, ‘I remember the tears I shed at 
the psalmody of thy church, in the beginning of my recovered faith, 
and how at this time I am moved, not with the singing, but with the 
things sung, when they are sung with a clear voice, and modulation 
most suitable, I acknowledge the great use of this institution. Thus 
I fluctuate between peril of pleasure and approved wholesomeness ; 
inclined the rather, though not as pronouncing an irrevocable opinion, 
to approve of the using of singing in the church, that so by the delight 
of the ears the weaker minds may rise to the feeling of devotion.” * 
The Jesuit missionary, Nobrega, had no such scruples, and made good 
use of this “ delight of the ears,” in which he showed sound, practical 
wisdom. Southey tells us in his History of Brazil, that finding the 
Tupis passionately fond of music, the Jesuit suited himself to their 
taste, until he began to hope that the fable of Orpheus was a type of 
his mission, and that by songs he was to convert the Brazilian pagans. 





* Cum reminiscor lachrymas meas, quas fudi alcantus ecclesiz tux, in primordiis 
recuperata fidei mez, et nunc ipsum, cum moveor non canta sed rebus que cantantur, 
cum liquida voce et convenientissima modulatione cantantur ; magnam instituti hujus 
utilitatem rursus agnosco. Ita fluctuo inter periculum voluptatis et experimentum 
salubritatis: magisque adducor, non quidem irretractabilem sententiam proferens, 
cantandi consuetudinem approbare in ecclesia: ut per oblectamenta aurium, infirmior 
animus in affectum pietatis assurgat.”—August. Confess. x. 33. 


N. S. VOL. V. 2A 
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He usually took with him four or five choristers on his preaching expe- 
ditions ; when they approached an inhabited place, one carried the cru- 
cifix before them, and the rest began singing the litany. The savages, 
like snakes, were won by the voice of the charmer, and every where 
received him joyfully. 

Tholuck had been preaching upon the repentance and pardon of the 
thief on the cross when the “ Dies Ire” was sung in the university 
church ; and no hymn could be more appropriate to a sermon which 
closed with the following truly Germanic, but striking, passage :— 


“Sinner, while thou standest on this side the grave, it is never too late for thy 
repentance : this is the sacred comfort which springs forth from the words of the 
Redeemer on the cross. 

“ It is too late! Oh! word of terror, which has already fallen like the thunder of 
God upon many a heart of man! See that father as he hastens from the burning 
house, and thinks that he has taken all his children with him; he counts, one dear 
head is missing; he hastens back—Zt is too late / is the hollow sound that strikes his 
ear; the stone wall tumbles under the roaring torrent of flame; he swoons, and sinks 
to the ground. Whois that hastening through the darkness of the night on the winged 
courser? It is the son who has been wandering in the ways of sin, and now at last 
longs to hear from the lips of his dying father the word, ‘I have forgiven you !’ (Soon he 
is at his journey’s end; in the twinkling of an eye he isatthedoor. ‘ It is too late!’ 
shrieks forth the mother’s voice, ‘ that mouth is closed for ever !’ and he sinks fainting 
into her arms. See that victim for the scaffold, and the executioner whetting the 
steel of death. The multitude stand shivering and dumb. Who is just heaving in 
sight on yonder distant hill, beckoning with signs of joy? It is the king’s express. 
he brings a pardon! Nearer and nearer comes his step: Pardon! resounds through 
the crowd—softly at first, and then louder, and yet louder. ‘ J¢ is too late!’ the 
guilty head has already fallen! Yea, since the earth has stood, the heart of many a 
man has been fearfully pierced through by the cutting words, ‘ Jt is too late!’ But 
oh! who will describe to me the lamentation that will arise, when at the boundary- 
line which parts time from eternity, the voice of the righteous Judge will cry, ‘ Jt is 
too late!’ Long have the wide gates of heaven stood open, and its messengers have 
cried at one time and another, ‘ To-day, to-day, if you will hear his voice!’ Man, 
man, how then will it be with you, when once these gates, with appalling sound, shall 
be shut for eternity! ‘Agonise that you may enter in at the narrow gate: for many, 
I say unto you, shall strive to enter in, and shall not be able. When once the master 
of the house hath arisen, and shut the ‘door, then shall ye begin to stand_ without, and 
to knock at the door, and to say, Lord, Lord, open to us; and he will answer and say 
unto you, I know ye not whence ye are.’ 

“ But, my friends, the more appalling the truth is, that at the dividing-line between 
time and eternity, the sentence will be proclaimed, ‘ J¢ is too late /’ so much the more 
consoling is the word flowing down to us from the cross of Jesus, ‘ Sinner, while thou 
standest on this side the grave, it is never too late.’ ‘Therefore let us fear,’ cries an 
apostle to us, ‘ lest we should slight the promise of entering into his rest, and some 
one of us remain behind: to-day, if you will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.’ 
Whether the voice of thy God will come to thee again, and search thee out—this thou 
knowest not; but whatever may lie behind thee, whether nights of the darkest error, 
whether mountains of sin—thou distinctly hearest to-day his proclamation, ‘ Jt is not 
too late.’” * 





* Bib. Cab. vol. xxviii. pp. 56—58. 
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The “Dies Iree”’ was written about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
by Thomas von Celano, a Minorite. Mr. Matthias pronounces a just 
eulogium upon it in his tract entitled “‘ Excerpta ex Hymnis Antiquis.” 
There is an indescribable charm about many of these old hymns, a naked 
sublimity, a strength without effort, which seems wanting in many 
modern compositions of the same class, though, of course, they will 
not find favour with purists in Latinity. Crashaw was the first who 
paraphrased the hymn in English, soon after his secession from the 
Protestant church. Pope speaks of it as one of his best pieces, and 
Warton praises it as a translation, which, without considerable latitude, 
it can hardly be called. 


“ Hear’st thou, my soul, what serious things 
Both the Psalm and Sybil sings, 
Of a sure Judge, from whose sharp ray 
The world in flames shall pass away ? 


“O that fire! before whose face 
Heaven and earth shall find no place: 
O those eyes, whose angry light 
Must be the day of that dread night! 


“O that trump! whose blast shall run 
An even round with the circling sun, 
And urge the murm’ring graves to bring 
Pale mankind forth to meet his King. 


“ Horror of nature, hell and death! 
When a deep groan from beneath 
Shall cry, ‘ We come, we come,’ and all 
The caves of night answer one call. 


* * * * 


“O, when Thy last frown shall proclaim 
The flock of goats to folds of flame, 
And all Thy lost sheep found shall be, 
Let ‘ Come ye blessed,’ then call me. 


“ When the dread ‘Ite’ shall divide 
Those limbs of death from Thy left side, 
Let those life-speaking lips command 
That I inherit Thy right hand. 


“O hear a suppliant heart, all crush’d 
And crumbled into contrite dust : 
My Hope, my Fear, my Judge, my Friend— 
Take charge of me, and of my end.” 


Lord Roscommon died repeating the last two lines, slightly altered, 
with great energy and devotion. His own version, founded upon 
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Crashaw’s, is well known. Sir Walter Scott has imitated the first three 
verses in his Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


“ Then mass was sung, and prayers were said, 
And solemn requiem for the dead ; 
And bells tolled out their mighty peal 
For the departed spirit’s weal ; 

And ever in the office’ close 

The Hymn of Intercession rose : 

And far the echoing aisles prolong 

The awful burthen of the song,— 
DIES IR, DIES ILLA, 
SOLVET SACLUM IN FAVILLA; 

“ While the pealing organ rung; 

Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 
Thus the holy fathers sung : 


HyMwn For THE DEAD. 


“ That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 


“‘ When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll— 
When louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead ;— 


‘* Oh! on that day, that wrathful day, 
When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away 


Professor Park, in the volume of the Biblical Cabinet referred to, 
gives a translation from the Christian Observer, There is one also in 
“The Hymns of the Primitive Church, by the Rev. J. Chandler.” 
Bishop Mant has not attempted it in his “Ancient Hymns.” . The 
following, from an anonymous hand, is more true to the original than 
the rest. 

















Dies ire, dies illa, Day of wrath !—that awful day 
Crucis expandens vexilla,* Shall the banner’d cross display, 
Solvet seeclum in favilla! Earth in ashes melt away ! 











Quantus tremor est futurus, The trembling, the agony, 
Quando judex est venturus, When his coming shall be nigh 
Cuncta stricte discussurus ! Who shall all things judge and try! 
















* Or,—Teste David cum Sibylla. 
As David and the Sybils say. 











Tuba mirum spargens sonum, 
Per sepulchra Regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Mors stupebit, et natura, 
Cum resurget creatura 
Judicanti responsura. 


Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet apparebit, 

Nil inultum remanebit. 

Quid sum miser tune dicturus ? 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix justus sit securus ? 


Rex tremendz majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, Fons Pietatis. 


Recordare, Jesu pie, 

Quod sum causa tue vie, 
Ne me perdas illa die. 
Quzrens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus : 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 


Juste judex ultionis, 
Donum fac remissionis, 
Ante diem rationis. 


Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus : 
Supplicanti parce, Deus. 


Peccatricem * absolvisti, 

Et latronem exaudisti, 

Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 
Preces mez non sunt dignz, 


Sed tu bonus fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. 


Inter oves locum presta, 
Et ab hedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. _ 
Confutatis maledictis, 
Flamis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis. 
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When the trumpet’s thrilling tone 
Through the tombs of ages gone 
Summons all before the throne, 


Death and Time shall stand aghast, 
And Creation, at the blast, 
Rise to answer for the past. 


Then the volume shall be spread, 
And the writing shall be read, 
Which shall judge the quick and dead ! 


Then the Judge shall sit!—oh! then, 
All that’s hid shall be made plain, 
Unrequited nought remain. 

What shall wretched I then plead ? 
Who for me shall intercede, 

When the righteous scarce is freed ? 


King of dreadful majesty, 
Saving souls in mercy free, 
Fount of pity, save thou me! 


Bear me, Lord, in heart, I pray, 
Object of Thy saving way, 
Lest thou lose me on that day! 


Weary, seeking me, wast Thou, 
And for me in death didst bow— 
Be Thy toils availing now! 


Judge of Justice! Thee, I pray, 
Grant me pardon, while I may, 
Ere that awful reckoning day ! 


O’er my crimes I guilty mourn, 

Blush to think what I have done, 
Spare Thy suppliant, Holy One ! 

Thou didst set the adultress free— 
Heard’st the thief upon the tree— 
Hope vouchsafing e’en to me. 

Nought of Thee my prayers can claim, 
Save in Thy free mercy’s name, 

Save me from the deathless flame ! 


With Thy sheep my place assign, 
Separate from th’ accursed line, 
Set me on Thy right with Thine. 


When the lost, to silence driven, 
To devouring flames are given, 
Call me with the blest to heaven. 





* Qui mariam. 
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Oro supplex et acclinis, Suppliant, fallen, low I bend, 

Cor contritum, quasi cinis, My bruised heart to ashes rend, 
Gere curam mei finis. Care Thou, Lord, for my last end! 
Lacrymosa die illa, Full of tears the day shall prove, 
Qua resurget ex favilla, When, from ashes rising, move 
Judicandus homo reus, To the judgment guilty men— 
Huic ergo parce, Deus. Spare, Thou God of mercy, then! 


Pie, Jesu, Domine, Lord, all-pitying! Jesu, blest ! 
Dona eis requiem. Grant them thine eternal rest ! 


It may be in consequence of an early acquaintance with these lines, 
for they have long formed a prized part of private devotional exercises, 
but there are few hymns that I should prefer retaining to this, if the 
necessity of parting with any was imposed upon me. I have no respect 
for anything ancient, simply because it is so, but I do feel an increased 
respect for any hymnic composition that is unequivocally good and 
ancient too, because loving the communion of saints, I feel myself, in 
using it, associated with a large number of the family of God once on 
earth, now in heaven. This observation does not apply so much to the 
preceding hymn, as to some other compositions. Upon this ground 
I do not hesitate, with reference to the church of Rome, to spoil the 
Egyptians, and appropriate to myself whatever has come down to us 
from a distant age through it, scriptural in character, and pious in 
spirit. To no party, therefore, would I grant a monopoly of the “Te 
Deum Laudamus,” or the “‘ Stabat Mater Dolorosa ;” they are the com- 
mon property of the universal church—both intensely beautiful, and both 
mine as much as others. That the “ Dies Ire” should have produced 
a powerful impression upon Tholuck’s congregation—a congregation 
disposed to serious religion, as we may presume from his evangelical 
ministry, but the majority, perhaps, without any sure and certain hope 
of the better resurrection, is not surprising ; and such impressions are 
of no trifling value. No thoughtful Christian, however accomplished, 
will regard it as inappropriate to himself. To the mind of the apostle, 
who could say in triumph, “ to die is gain,” the idea of being a “ cast- 
away” occurred, as a retribution only to be averted by the free mercy of 
God ; and when comparing himself with the high standard of the divine 
will, and the matchless beauty of the divine nature, the well-known 
expression resulted from the contemplation, “‘O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” Just in pro- 
portion as we have religious light and feeling is tenderness of conscience 
increased, and the power of acute spiritual perception augmented, so 
that a thousand spots and blemishes are observed which have never 
before caught the eye, endearing the cross of Him who is coming to be 
our Judge, upon which alone the hope of final acceptance can be safely 
based. In all our Sabbath assemblies, however, the unconverted gene- 
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nerally greatly preponderate ; and though we have many hymns refer- 
ring to the solemnities of the future, I do not know one adapted to 
their case, or more calculated to lead to salutary reflection and feeling 
than the preceding. To some of Tholuck’s hearers, as to the spectators 
of the pageant in Paris, it might be merely as a “‘ very lovely song of 
one that had a pleasant voice ;” but if a more sober mood of mind was 
induced in any—if the impression of the awful “ It is too late’ of his 
sermon was strengthened—an important and valuable end was gained. 
There is a painful inappropriateness in many of our hymns on death 
and judgment to the circumstances of a mixed assembly ; and not a few 
contain sentiments and expressions which a Christian, if he thinks upon 
their meaning, will avoid uttering, while 
“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
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To those who are satisfied with things as they are, there is something 
displeasing in the very name. The mere term calls into exercise a feel- 
ing akin to that of one who, when listening to Christ, ‘‘said unto him, 
Master, thus saying, thou reproachest us also,”—or of certain modern 


divines who, when, by any chance, they hear of such an institution as 
a Home Missionary Society, indignantly exclaim, What a reflection on 
our church! To all those whose personal ease is their highest considera- 
tion, an order of things, censuring past indolence and demanding new 
energies, will prove unwelcome, let it come when, or how it may. 

It is highly probable that a prejudice against revivals has existed in 
the minds of some holy and devoted men, who only need to be con- 
vinced that the Lord is in the earthquake and the fire, devoutly to 
acknowledge the operations of his hand. If it can be shown that, by 
these unusual tokens of his presence, he is accomplishing the self-same 
work of mercy which he ordinarily effects by “a still small voice,” 
those who are accustomed to mark the wonders of his ways will no 
more withhold from him the glory due unto his name, but will cheer- 
fully own that this also is from the Lord, who is mighty in power and 
wonderful in working. 

Some have taken exception against the term revival, as a modern 
technicality. But, if science has its technicalities, why should not 
religion? And as to objections drawn from its recent rate, the reply 
seems sufficient, that things usually precede the terms which describe 
them. It is not strange that a slumbering church was unused to a 
term descriptive of wakefulness. A new order of things may be found 
to require new names. The Reformation was once a novelty, and so 
was the glorious Gospel of the blessed God. And it seems not unlikely 
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that Christians, of another and a brighter age, may find that, to 
deseribe the peculiar manifestations of grace and mercy with which 
they are favoured, they must either use some of our words in a new 
and unusual sense, or employ terms which are not at present found in 
any English dictionary. 

It has been further contended, that the term revival is inappropriate, 
because, how well soever it may describe the augmented piety of estab- 
lished Christians, which is one part of the thing intended, it can by no 
means be made to comprehend, a still more essential characteristic of 
the case in question, the commencement of piety in the unconverted. 
Suffice it to say, that the sacred writers were not so very fastidious in 
their selection of terms, nor so very particular in carrying out the pre- 
cise original meaning of ordinary words, when they applied them to 
theological subjects, or introduced them in relations altogether new ;* 
and that, on such a principle of criticism, an objector might even cavil 
with our Lord himself for describing conversion as a resurrection, 
(John v. 25,) for resurrection supposes previous life, whereas man, 
being dead in trespasses and sins, never lives at all until this alleged 
resurrection is past already. But it is useless to argue this point any 
further. Those who object to the order of things described by the 
term revival, would not be more likely to admire it under a different 
name ; and those who would rejoice to witness, throughout the universal 
church, the condition of piety which the term describes, but never- 
theless dislike the name, may be left to find a better. 

Various other grounds of objection have been taken by some whose 
piety and wisdom have entitled them to the highest respect. A holy 
solicitude not to withhold from God the glory due unto his name, for 
the measure of prosperity which his churches have long continued to 
realize, has led many to view, with distrust and suspicion, assertions 
which have savoured less of humility than of discontent, and confes- 
sions expressive rather of querulous complaint against brethren than of 
deep self-abasement before God. It cannot be concealed, that aversion, 
as to the whole question of revivals, has received apparent justification 
from the reckless statements of some good men, who, in their anxiety 
for better times, have overlooked the mercies of past and present gene- 
rations, and represented the piety of an age which has given birth to 
the noblest institutions that have blessed the world since the days of 
the apostles, as in a state of declension or decay. In some instances, 
moreover, grounds of reasonable exception have been taken, if not 
against the men, yet against the measures, by which it has been 
attempted to build again the waste places of Jerusalem. And a few 
seem to have associated with the word revival all that is wild in 
American theology, or detestable in American slavery ! 








* For numerous proofs of this fact, see article on Baptism, pp. 26, 27, of the pre- 
sent volume. 
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Amidst these various and perhaps conflicting opinions, REVIVALS 
have continued to gain upon the public mind. The rapid succession 
of works bearing on the subject is a sign of the times, and many of 
these are productions, not of superficial theorists, whose zeal has 
bewildered their understandings, but of men whose habits of calm 
thought and sound induction are no less remarkable than their eminent 
piety. Venerable prejudices are passing away with the times to which 
they belonged, and a new order of things is beginning to appear. The 
problem, which a few more years will solve, is, Whether this is merely 
a change of evils, or one of unmixed good; whether prejudices of a 
new order are to take the place of those which are waxing old and 
ready to vanish away, or whether the universal church, ashamed of its 
long vassalage to great names, to fathers, and creeds, and councils, will 
betake itself to the law and the testimony, and evince the purity and 
zeal of a second Pentecost. 

If this may be considered the great question of the age, an immense 
degree of responsibility rests on those who undertake in any measure 
to guide the public mind respecting it; lest, on the one hand, they 
should induce some to content themselves with an order of things by . 
no means satisfactory, or, on the other, incline any to hold too cheaply 
that which they “have already attained.” It devolves especially on 
the bishops and deacons of our churches, to give the subject their best 
attention, since divested of all technicalities, it is mainly an inquiry— 
Whether any thing further can be done to bring a perishing world to 
Christ. According to the sentiments which some entertain, on the 
view which we take of that question, will depend, under God, the - 
immortal destinies of many souls. Next, then, to personal salvation, 
it is a subject of the deepest interest in the whole range of practical 
theology ; and no man who is set for the defence of the Gospel ought 
to consider himself at liberty to regard it with indifference. 

Right or wrong, there are some who say that God, in various 

localities, has visited his church with peculiar tokens of his presence 
and blessing, so that the light of the moon has been as the light of the 
sun, and the light of the sun has been sevenfold, as the light of seven 
days. Right or wrong, there are some who think that these gracious 
dispensations are not entirely referable to what is generally understood 
by divine sovereignty, but that they also stand connected with the 
employment of certain means and instrumentalities. 

In support of the first assertion, a mass of information may be found 
in the volumes mentioned below,* from which it is difficult to make 





* I. Lectures on the Revival of Religion, by Ministers of the Church of Scotland. 

II. Narrative of the Revival of Religion at Kilsyth, Cambuslang, and other places, 
in 1742. By the Rev. James Robe, minister of Kilsyth; with an Introductory Essay 
by the Rey. Robert Buchanan, minister of the Zion Chapel, Glasgow. 

III. Narratives of Revivals of Religion in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
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a selection. This is indeed the less necessary, because most readers, 
into whose hands these observations are likely to fall, are already 
acquainted with a large portion of the details. Dr. Reed’s pamphlet is 
now published in a form which places it within the reach of every 
member of. our churches, and the recent revival at Kilsyth has become 
a matter of notoriety throughout the Christian world. In relation to 
the latter, the remarks of the infidel portion of the public press have 
been just of that order which, in case of a genuine work of God, might 
have been expected; similar abuse would have greeted the scenes of 
Pentecost, had such a press existed then. The observations, too, 
of certain presbyters in the northern establishment, have been precisely 
of the kind put forth by certain elders of another church, when, 
according to their notions, the apostles were turning the world upside 
down, or Christ was deceiving the people. It awakens no surprise 
that unconverted men should revile a work of which they are pro- 
foundly ignorant. On the same grounds, and with the same arguments, 
they would assail experimental Christianity in any form, and especially 
the true doctrine of regeneration. The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God. A faithful narration of the circumstances 
attending an ordinary case of conversion, (to say nothing of revivals) 
to a man in that condition of mind, might appear absurd and ridicu- 
lous. To the judgment of such persons, on such a subject, it would 
be of no use to appeal: as well might we consult. a committee of 
worldly men as to the admission of candidates to the fellowship of our 
churches! What would such persons make of the evidences of 

- conversion! But since a revival, if genuine, is only conversion on 
a large scale, the men who are incompetent to decide in the one case, 
are incompetent in the other. From such a quarter, censure is pro- 
bably the highest praise. Seeing that nothing has hitherto transpired 
to shake the confidence of Christians as to the recent awakening at 
Kilsyth, it is a matter of regret if any thing has occured there, to induce 
Dr. Brown to express himself with so much caution and reserve on the 
subject. , He says, (page 8,) 

“A studied silence respecting certain very interesting movements of a religious 
kind, in various parts of our country, has been observed. That silence does not flow 
from apathy or hostility; but the author did not feel himself qualified to pronounce 

IV. Revival at Wailuku, in the Sandwich Islands. 

V. Special Religious Services Improved and Vindicated. By the Rev. Thomas 
Milner, A.M., minister of King-street Chapel, Northampton. 

VI. The Revival of Religion; a Narrative of the State of Religion at Wycliffe 
Chapel during the year 1839. By Andrew Reed, D.D. 

VII. The Day of Pentecost. By the same Author. 

VIII. On the Means and Manifestations of a genuine Revival of Religion: an 
Address delivered before the United Associate Presbytery of Edinburgh, in Rose-street 
Church, Edinburgh, on November 19, 1839. By John Brown, D.D. 

TX. Lectures on Revivals of Religion. By W. B. Sprague, D.D.; with a Prelimi- 
nary Essay on the Psychology of Religious Revivals, by a Scottish Minister. 
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an enlightened, discriminative judgment on their character and results, and he would 
equally deprecate giving sanction to delusion, and casting suspicion on the work of 
God. The Master’s command seemed to be, ‘ Judge nothing before the time.’ ” 


But it may be asked, What time can be better for forming a judg- 
ment concerning facts, than when those facts can be brought under 
actual observation? We certainly have criteria:which will enable us to 
decide as to the conversion of individuals, without waiting for final 
perseverance to set its seal to their Christian character, otherwise our 
churches must either be repaired with untried materials, or left to decay. 
We pretend to no supernatural power of discerning spirits, but we 
certainly do conceive that young Christians are quite capable of proving 
the genuineness of their conversion; and that, in common with their 
elder brethren, they may rightfully be expected to give a reason, to 
every one that asketh, concerning the hope that is in them, with meek- 
ness and fear. And if it be possible to form a satisfactory judgment 
concerning individual piety, in the first stages of its history, it would 
not seem a task of much greater difficulty to ascertain, during the pro- 
gress of a revival, its real character. To persons who have been accus- 
tomed to mark the operations of divine influence on the human mind, 
it seems no impossible case, from the very commencement of deep 
religious impressions, to augur their probable, it may almost be said, 
their certain issue. On this subject, the following remarks, by the 
Rev. A. M. Stuart, of Edinburgh, are very striking :— 

“Some men indeed say, they will acknowledge a work of the Spirit when they see 
its fruits. "When? in a month ?—in a year ?—in a life-time? But there is no better 
time for beholding the work of the Spirit than when his power is put forth, for there 
is something peculiarly glorious in the first creation of the soul unto righteousness. 
The angels in heaven tarry not, but rejoice over the sinner that repenteth, seizing the 
first moment of his return, When Immanuel is born in Bethlehem, a helpless infant, 
the hosts of light commence their song, the shepherds repair to the manger, the wise 
men adore. They wait not till they see him in his manhood, walking on the stormy 
sea, and stilling the waves by his word. Had. they tarried, they could never have so 
seen him again. _ He was perfect in his infancy, and perfect in his manhood, but each 
period was distinguished by its own peculiar beauty ; the loveliness of the infant was 
one, and the glory of the man was another. Ten years hence, in the parishes at 
present revived, you may see another sight, but you cannot see what you will see 
now. We trust there will be a progress im grace, but these men may be scattered, 
they may be tried in a fiery furnace, and separated for the cause of Christ. After the 
Spirit was given at Jerusalem, the disciples were dispersed every where, and there 
was many a noble sight, but it was not Pentecost. And if men will not see the work 
of the Holy Ghost now, they may never so see it again,—not from the Spirit with- 
drawing himself, but from his working in a different way.”—(Lectures, &c. p. 81.) 


It seems indeed most likely, that Dr. Brown’s extreme caution arose 
rather from some untoward circumstances, connected with the recent 
awakening, which had come to his knowledge, than from a persuasion 
that delay is in such cases essential to a satisfactory conclusion. Of 
something of that kind, there is a hint in the following passage :— 
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“ Any thing wearing the appearance of a revival of religion may well be regarded 
with suspicion, if the affection by which it is characterised is confined to individuals 
of a particular sect; and especially if it allow those, under its influence, to cling, in 
the closest ecclesiastical relations, to men obviously worldly and wicked, while it 
leads them to regard with coldnéss, it may be with dislike, men bearing the image 
and breathing the spirit of our common Lord, merely because they follow not with 
them.”—p. 35. , 

Is it true, then, that even at Kilsyth the disciples of Christ have 
fallen out by the way? If so, Lord, what is man! One thing, how- 
ever, is cheering. The second edition of Dr. Brown’s address bears 
date, December 7, 1839, and it is confessedly the testimony of one who 
had not had opportunity of pronouncing “an enlightened, discrimi- 
native judgment” on the case in hand, and he appears to have formed 
his opimion rather from the testimony of others, than from personal 
observation, whereas more recent communications seem to prove, that 
in this spiritual harvest, the chaff has borne but a’ small proportion to 
the wheat. The following is an extract from a recent sermon by the 
Rev. W. Burns, the honoured individual in connexion with whose 
ministry these mighty signs and wonders have taken place.* The 
italics are his own :— 

“The attempt has been repeatedly made in Kilsyth, by certain of the American 
Baptists (query, Campbellites ?) who, by the way, are very unsound in their creed in 
essential points, while the Particular Baptists have not been amenable to the censure 


of bringing forward their peculiar views, but, as far as known to us, have rejoiced in 
the work of grace, and wished us success. We have much reason to be thankful that 
the class I have referred to above, have been hitherto defeated entirely, and that their 
attempts to distract prayer-meetings, by introducing their favourite subjects, have 
been most strenuously and harmoniously resisted. The attempts of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and of Socinians, and the teachers of universal pardon have been equally unsuc- 





* We have heard rumours of some extravagant proceedings on the part of this 
gentleman that may appear to justify Dr. Brown’scaution. Indeed all parties interested 
in revivals, or seeking to promote them, have need to recollect the following just 
observations of Dr. John Owen in his great work on the Holy Spirit. 

“The more eminent in any season are the real effusions of the Holy Spirit upon 
the ministers of the Gospel and disciples of Christ, the more diligence and watchful- 
ness against these delusions are necessary. For on such opportunities it is, when the 
use and reputation of spiritual gifts is eminent, that Satan doth lay hold to intrude 
under the colour of them his own deceitful suggestions. In the dark times of the 
Papacy all stories are full of Satanical delusions, in fantastical apparitions, horrors, 
spectrums, and the like effects of darkness. It was seldom or never that any falsely 
pretended to the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit: for these things were then of 
little use or request im the world. But when God was pleased to renew really a fresh 
communication of spiritual gifts and graces unto men in and upon the Reformation, 
the old dreads and terrors, nightly appearances tending unto deeds of darkness 
vanished, and every where, by Satan’s instigation, arose false pretenders to the Spirit 
of God; in which way of delusion he will still be more active and industrious, as 
God shall increase the gifts and graces of his Spirit in his churches, though as yet in 
these latter ages he hath not attained what he was arrived unto in the primitive times 
of the Gospel.” —Book I. chap. i. sec. 22. 
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cessful. I am happy to say that our people cannot endure unsound doctrine ; and that 
when they hear the word, as they have heard it, from a great number of ministers, 
from various places of the church, they have shown the opposite of a captious spirit, 
and have, we know, been much delighted and edified with the uniformity of scriptural 
doctrine with which they have been so highly favoured. The sheep of Christ hear 
his voice, and a stranger will they not follow. Yet we are justly jealous of such 
strangers making entry, and of grievous wolves not sparing the flock.” 

There is nothing in this paragraph savouring of party spirit ; and it . 
seems to show, that Christians, agreeing on grand principles, but differ- 
ing on some minor points, have on this occasion maintained the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace. If, however, it has not been so, 
and even in that locality, the charity which thinketh no evil, has been 
more lightly esteemed than a certain ‘‘ Confession,” of man’s device, 
that circumstance will go to prove, not that the revival ‘alleged is unreal, 
but simply that a church established by act of parliament is always 
sectarian, so much so, that even when divine influences come “ as the 
whirlwinds of the south” they fail to dissolve the icy ramparts with 
which the rulers of the world, in alliance with “ the prince of the power 
of the air,” have contrived to surround the members of some powerful 
sect, and so to cut them off from all fraternal intercourse with Christians 
of other denominations. 

The work at the head of the list already given, forms an interesting 
volume. As, however, the fourteen lectures which it contains are by as 
many lecturers, it has more the character of a common-place book than 
of a continuous essay. This is certainly a defect, but a defect against 
which, in such an arrangement, it is impossible to provide. Variety of 
preachers sometimes fails to secure variety of subjects. It may answer 
well in some cases, as in a course of lectures on the evidences, or facts, 
or doctrines of Christianity, where each preacher may have his separate 
department, may confine his observations to that portion of the subject 
which has engaged his especial attention, and be in no danger of intru- 
ding on another man’s line of things made ready to his hand. Such, 


- however, is not the case with the question before us. It is one which 


scarcely admits of division : each department requires to be handled by a 
man perfectly conversant with the whole subject. In this volume that 
is hardly the case. At any rate we feel conscious of a painful transition 
when from the glowing pages of one who has mingled in all the scenes 
which he attempts to describe, we come to the cold and calculating 
representations of another who has never seen the subject but in his 
study, and by his own fire-side. To mention instances would be invi- 
dious ; but it seems impossible for an intelligent reader to overlook the 
difference, as to the mental and spiritual temperament, of the various 
lecturers whose names and labours are here associated. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken the following extract is from an eye-witness. The only 
thing which would engender a doubt as to that matter, is the first sen- 
tence, which either displays a marvellous ignorance of the condition 
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of piety in “the land of the covenant,” or fully accounts for all the 
wonders which are said to have recently taken place there. 


“‘ Perhaps there was no Christian family and no Christian church in the land, in 
which there was not constant prayer made that the Lord would ‘ visit and refresh his 
heritage, which was weary.’ But, like Peter on the mount of transfiguration, we knew 
not well what we said ; and when, by fearful things in righteousness, the Lord answers 
our prayers, we are afraid at his tokens. The time prayed for has begun to appear, 
the day longed for has broken, the windows of heaven have rained at least on some 
fleeces long spread in dryness; and many are surprised. Like the disciples of old, 
when Jesus stood in the midst of them, we know not that this is He, and are affrighted 
as if we had seen a spirit. Like the church at Jerusalem, when prayer was made with- 
out ceasing for the imprisoned apostle, we cannot believe that the fetters of iron are 
broken, that the prison doors are open, that the great iron gate has been rolled back, 
and that the answerer of our prayers standeth at the door. Our eye has been so dimmed 
with decay, and worn out with the false glare of deathly times, that now, when reali- 
ties burst upon us, they seem as if they were the shadows. It is, as when we first look 
on the face of the dead, so different from all we could ever have conceived it to be 
before,—or rather, it is as if we had been permitted to look on the reality of the valley 
of vision while the bones gathered one to another, and the sinews of the flesh crept 
upon them; and at length the wind blew where it listed, and we heard the sound 
thereof, but knew not whence it came or whither it went, but saw the dead arise a 
living host, and stand up an exceeding great army of God. The veil has been sud- 
denly withdrawn from the awful state of dead souls, the quickening power of the 
Spirit has suddenly passed over them ; the dew of those who had dwelt in the dust, 
which had so long slept on them cold and chill, has become ‘the dew of herbs;’ the 
breath divine has breathed on them; and while we yet looked on the cold face of 
death, the motions of spiritual life have sprung into being.” 


Long as is this extract, we cannot withhold another. from the same 
sermon. 


“Yes! in all times of the church, precious flowers are brought out of the wilder- 
ness, and planted in the Lord’s vineyard ; but in times of refreshing some portion of the 
wilderness itself blossoms as the rose. In all times, another and another is arrested 
by the arrow of conviction, and separated, like the ‘ stricken deer,’ sits alone, and is 
silent, in deep concern for his soul; but in times of refreshing the flock seek to the 
Shepherd, as gathered together by his hand. Always there are trees of righteousness, 
the planting of the Lord; but in these times they spring up quickly, graciously, 
spreadingly, as willows by the water-courses. In the worst times there are yet souls 
escaping from the storm and tempest, and hiding in the cleft of the Rock of ages; 
but in these times the words of the prophet are fulfilled, ‘ Who are these that fly as a 
cloud—as doves to their windows?’ So it was at Pentecost, when the three thousand 
received the word gladly, and were added to the church. So it was at Samaria, when 
Philip preached Christ unto them; many believed, ‘and there was great joy in that 
city.’ So it was when the glad tidings of the Gospel reached each dark and distant 
land by its first heralds. So it was at the Reformation, when such glorious accessions 
were made to the kingdom of Christ. So in our own land—(one of the fairest 
daughters of the Reformation, alas! how marred in her visage now !)—when a nation 
was born in a day. And so, in every subsequent revival of the Lord’s work, the same 
glorious truth has been made to produce the same glorious results.” 


With all its imperfection of style, this is the language of a man who 
evidently speaks under the powerful influence of that which he endea- 
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yours to describe ; it seems, therefore, a sad falling-off to turn to some 
other portions of the volume, which, though perhaps very good, are 
still very dry. 

One of these “Lectures” is ‘On the Sovereignty of God, as con- 
nected with the Revival of Religion.” The following would have been 
a far better title :—‘‘ An Attempt to reconcile Revivals of Religion with 
certain scholastic representations of Divine Sovereignty.” The author, 
on the whole, is very guarded in his statements, but he sometimes ven- 
tures on dangerous ground, as when, for instance, he says— 

“It is mercy, mere mercy, which chose the one ; it is sovereignty, mere sovereignty, 

that God, who could, did not choose the other.” 
He even ascribes the non-success of the Gospel, in particular instances, 
to the same cause; as though the ever-blessed God, who will have all 
men to be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth, counteracts, 
and that by direct interposition, his own gracious design. The idea of 
“mere sovereignty,” which this writer entertains, appears to be that of 
an act without a reason ; and he endeavours to bring this sense out of 
the words of our Lord, ‘‘ Even so, Father: for so it seemeth good in 
thy sight.” But must not that which seems good to infinite wisdom, so 
appear for the best of all possible reasons—because it 1s so? That 
reason may not only be to us unknown, but it may so far transcend our 
feeble sense that no revelation could render it intelligible; yet despite 
of our ignorance or incapacity, it still exists, and, in the light of his 
own infinite rectitude, justifies the ways of God. A prolific source of 
error, in treating of the divine attributes, is the habit of making our 
own mental operations the standard of our ideas and comparisons ; 
whereas, the greatness and majesty of God render it impossible for us 
to reduce his dispensations to the scale of our poor diagrams. The plan 
of human redemption belongs to divine sovereignty, but the rejection of 
its gracious provisions must be traced to another cause. ‘‘ How often 
-would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen doth gather her 
brood under her wings, and ye would not !” 

Theologians often place divine sovereignty in a false position. The 
design may be to honour God, but the result is—to charge him fool- 
ishly. To this point the observations of Dr. Reed, in his “ Day of 
Pentecost,” (pp. 35, 36,) most forcibly apply :-— 

“*I acknowledge the divine sovereignty ; and where I see it, I would silently bow, 
and adore. But in this instance, there is no place for sovereignty—the sovereignty of 
God is exhausted in his truth and mercy. He was perfectly free to withhold the bless- 
ing of life from a lost world; but he has graciously promised to give his Spirit, and to 
give it in answer to the prayers of his church. It is not now, therefore, a question 
of sovereignty, but of truth. What he hath said, he will do. Of no one truth is my 
mind more satisfied than this—that if we rightly ask the Holy Spirit, the Holy Spirit 
will be freely given.” 

It will be a happy day for the church, and for the world at large, when 
such views of divine sovereignty, in connexion with devout and humble 
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piety, are universally entertained. Christians will then cease to impute 
to the government of God, evils which flow from the rebellion of man. 

Having alluded to the sermon by Dr. Reed, we cannot pass it by 
without transcribing a passage descriptive of the subject before us, and 
beautiful on account of its strict adherence to nature. 

“ Were we thus visited by the influence of grace, the attention would be fixed, the 
world would be excluded. You would lose the sense of my voice in the deeper sense 
of the presence of God. You would be conscious of the descending, superincumbent 
glory and power of the Infinite Majesty. You would see yourself and your sins in the 
light of that Holy Presence ; and you would sink down before it, unconsciously seek- 
ing the lowest place as the most grateful. Silence and solemnity that might be felt 
would be spread over the whole congregation, and would subdue the last dull, linger- 
ing mind to their power. You would each mourn apart for your iniquities, as though 
you had never been forgiven, and each apart would prayerfully seek his salvation, as 
though he had not yet been saved. And when at length you arose, and became con- 
scious of each other’s presence, you would appear as altered persons; the very fashion 
and expression of your countenances would be changed. Yes, this not only may be, 
but it is. Our eyes have beheld at least something like it; and there is nothing on 
earth to be compared with it. To stand where God is passing by! To feel that all the 
instrumentality is nothing compared with the results produced! To see that the hand 
of God is searching the hearts of a whole people! To see them bow, awe-struck, at the 
footstool of his majesty, in silent tears and silent prayers! To behold the same gracious 
hand distribute the blessings of life, pardon, and peace ; and to witness the grateful 
acknowledgments of the blind who do see, the condemned who are forgiven, and the 
dead who live! O, brethren, there is nothing like this! This—this is the house of God 
and the very gate of heaven !”—pp, 30, 31. 

What Christian who has witnessed such scenes can ever forget them, 
or cease to pray that the whole church may enjoy similar times of 
refreshing ? 

The preliminary essay on the psychology (!) of religious revivals, by 
a Scottish minister, is a curious production, and stands in striking 
contrast with the plain and pointed style of Dr. Sprague’s well-known 
work, to which it is made an introduction. So far as the writer’s design 
is intelligible, it is to show an accordance between the operations of the 
Holy Spirit and the psychological characteristics of the mind submitted 
to his gracious influence. In other words, it is an attempt to teach 
experimental religion on the principles of phrenology! The following 
is a fair specimen :— 

“ On the principles already laid down, it may-be safely concluded that the conversion 
of scarcely two human beings will be in all respects similar. ‘The wind,’ says our 
Saviour, ‘ bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit.’ 
The wind blows in one place cold, in another sultry ; at one time so still that scarce a 
leaf rustles, at another with a force which makes the forest tremble. The influences 
of the Spirit vary with the constitution and habits of the sinner. One man He con- 
verts by gentle and gradual methods; another, by severe and rapid means. The 
affections of one man are engaged at once; the understanding of another leads him 
slowly to the conclusion. [The conclusion of what?] To some a full gale of the 
Spirit is sent, and continued ; others catch only, as it were, passing gusts. The voice 
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of love, and the whisper of persuasion, attest the still small movements of his mercy ; 
while the tears of repentance, and the terrors of conviction, bear witness to the 
rougher motions of his power. Any plan of revival, therefore, which would dictate 
one mode of conversion for all, must be injurious.”—p. 11. 

“ A plan of revival which would dictate one mode of conversion for 
all!” Who ever heard of a plan of revival which pretended to dictate 
a mode of conversion for any! Nothing, however, is surprising in a 
writer who can gravely state, that though 
“In the time of President Edwards, and for long afterwards, revivals were waited for, 
and took place spontaneously, they are now matters of arrangement.” (!!!)—pp. 22. 
Services adapted to promote a revival of religion may, like the labours 
of the husbandman, be “matters of arrangement,” but the weeks of 
harvest, in either instance, are not of human appointment. ‘So then, 
neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth ; but God 
that giveth the increase.” 

One extract more, and then we will bid this Scottish minister fare- 
well. 

“ According to this law,” (the law which makes a man care less for his wife the longer 
he lives with her !) “‘ we are not to wonder that the first glow of a revival shall (will) 
passaway. Religious writers, both in this country and in America, have lamented the 
subsequent‘ languor, and have proposed remedies, have flattered themselves that, in a 
more flourishing state of religion, the opening fervour may continue, and even increase. 
Vain imagination !” 

But is it a vain imagination, that “the righteous shall hold on his 
way, and he that hath clean hands shall be stronger and stronger?” Is 
it a vain imagination, that “the path of the just is as the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day?” Is it a vain imagi- 
nation, that ‘“‘ they who wait on the Lord shall renew their strength ?” 
If so, where shall vain imaginations end, and who shall answer Pilate’s 
question— What is truth ? 

It is a dangerous notion that the first stages of piety are the happiest. 
That they often prove so, is fearfully true; but the very fact is a dis- 
grace. Christians make up their minds to expect a state of religious 
declension, and so, when it comes, feel no alarm, but regard it as a 
matter of course. They even versify their doubts and lamentations, and 
sing them instead of the praises of Zion; and this, all the while, is 
taken for depth of experience and growth in humility! Some of our 
favourite hymns are of this order. They are too sadly suited to the 
general state of piety in our churches to be inappropriate for congrega- 
tional use ; but when we sing them, if sing them we must, it should be 
in sackcloth and ashes. 

It is true that some things which mark a revival will pass away. 
Overwhelming convictions of sin will give place to correct apprehen- 
sions of the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. Individuals, who when 
first brought to a sense of their guilt and danger, passed successive days 
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and nights in sleepless agony, will be able to take their accustomed 
rest. But if religious convictions have had a satisfactory issue, this 
alteration of feeling will result, not from returning indifference, but 
from the assurance of hope. They will lie down and rest in peace, not 
as heretofore, because they are careless about the claims of Christ and 
eternity, but because they know that there is now no condemnation. In 
a thorough revival of religion, gospel-hardened sinners will anxiously 
inquire what they must do to be saved—anxious inquirers will become 
true converts—and true converts will forthwith become devoted and 
successful agents in the conversion of others. The only legitimate close 
of such a revival will be the conversion of the last unawakened hearer 
attending that sanctuary, or the salvation of the last soul within the 
reach of the devoted community assembling there. 

An allusion has been made to special services: the volume by the 

Rev. Thomas Milner, A.M., is in their defence. It is in every respect 
adapted to promote the object he had in view. The sermon addressed 
** to the satisfied with a human justification,” is the master-piece of the 
yolume ; and the man who can read it without benefit or without alarm, 
must either have attained a high degree of sanctity, or have a very hard- 
ened heart. 
- The Rev. Robert Buchanan’s introductory essay to the Narrative of 
Revivals at Kilsyth, &c. is powerfully written. As the production of a 
man who has been accustomed to look at THE CHURCH only through 
the medium of worldly establishments, it is tolerably free from secta- 
rianism. The concluding paragraph places the whole question of 
revivals in so clear a light that we give it almost entire. 

“ It was remarked near the beginning of this essay, as a strange thing, that the word 
revival should sound so offensively when used in connexion with religion, to multi- 
tudes who, in any other connexion, are ready to hail it as bringing every glad and 
grateful association in its train. It is strange, undoubtedly, and as we have endeavoured 
to show, when the subject is considered in relation to its own proper and intrinsic 
merits; but it is not strange when viewed with reference to the fallen and corrupt 
nature of man. The Gospel itself is an offence to the unregenerate mind, and for the 
very same reason so is a religious revival. Formal professors of Christianity, who have 
accustomed themselves to consider religion as requiring little more than certain decent 
external observances, are naturally alarmed and irritated when they find it forcing itself, 
by some great and simultaneous movement of a whole community, into close and imme- 
diate contact with the whole current and business of life. They could not only endure 
it, but are even willingly pay to it all outward respect and deference, so long as it could 
be kept at arm’s length; but when a whole neighbourhood is seen to be com-moved 
upon the subject—when the concerns of the soul and of the world to come are found 
engrossing men’s minds, mingling with their daily conversation, and coming forth 
with all that power and prominence which rightly belong to the one thing needful— 
the impulse such an event gives to public feeling overbears and breaks down those 
fences with which unspiritual men had been keeping religion at a distance from them. 
They cannot, in such a state of things, get rid of it, go where they will. They are left 
with no choice, but either to maintain that the subjects of that revival have a great deal 
too much of religion, or that they themselves have a great deal too little.” —pp. 36, 37. 
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The narrative itself, written by the Rev. J. Robe, A. M., minister 
of Kilsyth, and published a century ago, in itself highly interesting, 
has become yet more so from recent events in that locality. On 
reading the volume, some will wonder that a place once so highly 
favoured should ever need again a similar awakening ; and others, from 
that very necessity, will derive an argument against revivals altogether, 
on the ground that, like other things, they pass away. Both objections 
may be answered in the same breath. We live in a fleeting world, and 
other circumstances than religious declension, or apostacy, may speedily 
seatter the happiest flock. Let a whole congregation, or even a whole 
town, be brought to God, yet in the course of ten years, deaths, removals, 
and other changes, will have so altered the face of things, that though 
every hopeful inquirer May have proved a true convert, and so the 
genuineness of the revival be placed beyond suspicion, yet some will 
have removed to a distance, others will have outlived their labour, and 
not a few will “‘have fallen asleep ;” so that if conversions have not 
kept pace with the changes of society—in other words, if every stranger 
settling in that place, and every child there rising into life, has not in 
the mean while been savingly converted, religion will appear to have 
been on the decline. And if ten years would produce so great a differ- 
ence, who can estimate the changes of a century? But those changes 
painful as they seem, may leave, in undiminished glory, the character of 
a revival, which, in days gone by, prepared for heaven many who now 
are there. It is no discredit to religion that Christians die: death to 
them is gain. 

But shall all the energies of the church be consumed in keeping pace 
with the grave? Shall all that is done avail for nothing more than 
filling up the death-vacancies of the faithful? If so, the religion of the 
cross can never become the religion of the world. Hell reckons its 
victims by millions, and each succeeding century consigns to the bot- 
tomless pit an augmented number of human souls. We stand between 
the living and the dead. The cries and groans of the perishing fill 
every breeze. The victims of the second death meet us on every hand. 
With the plague-spot upon their brow, they crowd our streets, they 
frequent our sanctuaries, they enter our dwellings. And when shall the 
pestilence be stayed? Never !—till the church shall put away iniquity. 
Never !—till Christians themselves, breaking down under a sense of 
blood-guiltiness, and, mourning each apart, shall commence their disci- 
pleship afresh at the cross. Never !—till the whole body of the faithful 
shall become ONE: one for compassion, one for affection, OnE for 
devotedness. Then, and not till then, shall there be a revival worthy of 
the name—a revival destined not to pass away with passing ages, but 
to endure as the days of eternity. 
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NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN MR. M‘NEILE’S LECTURES 
ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


COMPULSORY PROVISION FOR A NATIONAL FORM OF WORSHIP. 


In proof of the right of the church, or of the nation on behalf of 
the church, to enact such compulsory provision, Mr. M‘Neile refers us 
to Levit. xvii. 2-5. ‘ Speak unto Aaron and unto his sons, and unto all 
the children of Israel, and say unto them ; This is the thing which the 
Lord hath commanded, saying, What man soever there be of the house 
of Israel, that killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat, in the camp, or that kil- 
leth it out of the camp, and bringeth it not umto the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, to offer an offering unto the Lord before the 
tabernacle of the Lord ; blood shall be imputed unto that man ; he hath 
shed blood ; and that man shall be cut off from among his people: To 
the end that the children of Israel may bring their sacrifices, which they 
offer in the open field, even that they may bring them unto the Lord, 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, unto the priest, and 
offer them for peace offerings unto the Lord.”—Leet. iv. p. 73. Mr. 
M‘Neile, who appears to consider this passage as quite decisive of the 
point, is surely proclaiming a triumph rather too hastily. Whatever 
may be taken as implied in this and other passages relating to sacrifices, 
about the portion assigned to the priest, the offering commanded in it 
is an “‘ offering unto the Lord ;” in which any thing in the shape of ap 
offering to the priest is not so much as mentioned. We are not at 
liberty thus to cut out passages from the Old Testament containing in- 
structions or commandments to the Jews, and then to take out of its 
place and connexion something that pleases us, or appears to answer our 
purpose, and to reject the rest. Mr. M’Neile ought to know, that this 
is neither logically nor theologically correct ; and he can scarcely fail to 
know, that a large proportion of the confusion and error which have 
at any time found their way into the church, has arisen from this very 
cause. In the passage so needlessly brought forward by Mr. M’Neile, 
to reprove his opponents, are two express commands, neither of which 
a protestant minister would dare to obey—the offering of sacrifices, 
and the inflicting on the offender of the law the penalty of death : while a 
circumstance deducible from the same passage only by inference, and 
comparison with other passages, is tobe interpreted into a precedent 
for those to whom it was never addressed, and to whom it would never 
apply. Here are two things rendered now impracticable, and a third 
only incidentally included ; and yet this single incidental fact, is to be 
taken as the rule of action in a new institution, and the other two, the 
only ones that can be taken as resting upon express command, are 
thrown aside. 
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We have no occasion to deny or to conceal the fact, that a provision 
was made for the Aaronical priesthood. What we assert is—that the 
offering of which the priest was permitted to take a part, was an offer- 
ing to God ; and that for this, the offerer was amenable to God and not 
to man :—that there exists no express command or distinct and separate 
mode of taxation for the provision in question, which is capable of 
being detached from and carried out of the system to which it belongs 
into any other—nothing which either by logical or forensic induction 
can be extracted or put down as an indubitable warrant for a compul- 
sory contribution. Not only did the mode of provision constitute 
an indivisible part of a rite now extinct; but that rite itself formed 
a part of an economy now totally abrogated ; and not only abrogated, 
but rendered absolutely incompatible both in its whole and in its parts, 
with the economy which was to succeed it. A threefold impossibility 
thus surrounds the repetition or imitation of the mode of provision con- 
tended for: while the absence of any thing like a direction or intima- 
tion of either its renewal or modification by any other economy, strips 
it of every shadow of authority in such new economy ; and, together 
with its essentially inimitable character and connexions, brings us to the 
conviction that it is not available as a precedent. 

But Mr. M’Neile is guilty of a further infraction of the rules of 
sound argument, and of the spirit and letter of the passage he has 
taken for his authority. He gives up the penalty of death, the only 
penalty according to his own showing, contained in it ; but argues from 
it nevertheless, the right of coercion in providing for the national wor- 
ship. ‘‘ We think,” says he, “that the word of God requires that a 
Christian government should adopt the principle of the Jewish prece- 
dent : that is, of a national provision for the means of national worship, 
to be secured by compulsion, should compulsion be rendered necessary 
by resistance. Let this stand. And let the details of its management, 
both as regards the nature of those means, and the nature of the 
penalty by which the provision is enforced, be open for wise and judi- 
cious modification. Let the penalty be modified so as not to touch the 
conscience or person of any man, but only his property : the demand is 
a charge, not upon liberty, whether of mind or body, but upon property. 
It compels, not to conformity in either doctrine or worship, but only to 
pecuniary contribution, for the supply of outward means. This will 
meet the exigencies of the case, and while the measure, in its practical 
working, will be substantially different in England from what it was in 
Israel, the principle will be the same, and our imitation of the great 
precedent truly legitimate.”’ All this, no doubt, sounds very plausible 
to those who have never had their opinions disturbed, or their con- 
sciences exercised, on the subject of the extension or support of religious 
error. But suppose the pecuniary contribution to be for the support of 
a form of religion which the parties, to be coerced, believe to be a 
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corrupt form, what becomes of this summary disposal of conscience 
then? Sir Robert Inglis said in his speech on the Maynooth question 
— For myself, I will never consent to pay a sixpence for teaching as 
the word of God, what I believe to be contrary to that word.” A dis- 
senter claims the same privilege with Sir Robert Inglis. The one, 
objects to any contribution to the church of Rome because it teaches 
that which he believes to be contrary to the word of God ; the other, 
objects to any contribution to the church of England on the same 
account. And even supposing him to be mistaken, the principle con- 
ceded to the one, cannot, with any show of reason, be withheld from 
the other. Dr. Chalmers, spurning at the monstrous proposition, should 
such ever be entertained, of endowing Popery, in strong and indignant 
language, with which every true Protestant must sympathise, invokes 
the “‘calm, resolute, and enlightened principle in the land, to resent the 
outrage.” Iam not advocating Dr. Chalmers’s plan of open resistance 
to what may be the law of the land as an ‘‘outrage.” But I contend, 
that the conscientious belief which issues in passive resistance, and 
which shows its sincerity in patiently submitting to the loss of property 
or of liberty, infrmges no law of Scripture, and will, some day, secure 
the respect which it demands. 

And now let us reflect for a moment, that the crime for which the 
punishment thus to be taken as a warrant for coercive legislation, can- 
not now have any existence; and that the permission to inflict this 
punishment, or any punishment, was a permission which cannot now 
be obtained or pretended—the express permission of God. And let us 
further reflect, that the conscience which would have no plea of resist- 
ance to any thing belonging to an establishment, every precept of which 
was dictated by the mouth of God, may be grievously outraged by the 
injunctions and exactions of an establishment having both for its form 
and requisitions, the commandments of men. In the one case, con- 
science is safe, and may surrender itself in entire and willing obedience 
to a system which it knows to be perfect and holy, and free from the 
possibility of any admixture of error. In the other, it can ally itself to 
no such safety; nor repose on a willing and undoubting obedience: 
seeing that in so doing, it may very possibly be deluding itself, and 
countenancing the delusion of another. Herein, indeed, lies the secret 
of the whole question. The system which is secure from error (which 
can only be true of one having the same advantages as the Jewish,) it 
may be lawful and just for the chief magistrate to erect into a national 
establishment, and to require its reception and support by all. Buta 
system not secure from error, but which, like every thing turned out of 
the hands of men, has at least the possibility of containing much of 
error, cannot be erected into a national establishment and imposed on 
the people of that nation, without danger of circulating and perpetua- 
ting error, together with truth, if not instead of it. These considera- 
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tions, must, I should think, to any minds open to conviction, render 
the “‘legitimacy” of Mr. M‘Neile’s “imitation of the great precedent” 
more then questionable: to my own, they are sufficient entirely to 
overturn it. 

THE SCRIPTURE CHARACTER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND A SUF- 
FICIENT JUSTIFICATION FOR ITS ENDOWMENT AND EXTENSION. 


**Churchmen,” says Mr. M‘Neile, ‘‘ ask for additional churches and 
endowed ministers, at the public expence, to teach a known and defined 
creed, which is proved to be scriptural, and the good effects of which 
are manifest wherever it it is taught.”—Lect. v. p. 87. Dissenters, as 
already remarked, believe that much of both forms and formularies of 
the church is not scriptural ; and that these boasted good effects would 
have been far greater, had the church been left to her own energies as 
an unendowed church, and to the necessity which would then have been 
imposed upon her, of effecting a further reform. 

Again, in the same lecture, (p. 91) the lecturer quoting with alee 
the words of Lord John Russell, in the House of Commons, that an 
established church was “assumed to be for the common good of the 
whole—that was the principle on which an established church could alone 
be asked for’’—reiterates the assertion, and adds, “Exactly so. If it 
cease to be for the good of the whole, it cannot consistently continue to 
be at all.” We, too, can respond to the condition as “the only ade- 
quate and consistent basis for an established church,” and cry—exactly 
so. Let the question stand on this “ basis” alone, and its fate is deter- 
mined. Neither Lord John Russell, nor Mr. M‘Neile, will convince 
dissenters, that a church which teaches baptismal regeneration, sacer- 
dotal absolution, and the indiscriminate resurrection to eternal life of all 
who die in her communion, together with the more recent graftings of 
Puseyism, could be for the common good of the whole. 

Again, in the sixth lecture, Mr. M‘Neile remarks on the crowded, 
confused, and irreverent manner in which the baptismal service is 
generally performed ; and laments its degeneracy from an exercise of 
faith, ‘into a lifeless and superstitious form,” a ‘‘cold correctness of 
official repetition,” and an “unimpressive, and to all appearance, an 
unbelieving manner of its administration.” And is his remedy for this 
a faithful inquiry, whether there may not be something wrong in the 
service itself? No, but—‘ parochial subdivision.” A dissenter, who 
looks with astonishment on the whole scene, sees other causes for the 
lifeless, superstitious, and unbelieving, administration of the rite. 
While the baptismal service declares regeneration to be the concomitant 
of baptism, and requires the fearful mockery of sponsorship,—neither 
solemnity in the office, nor a blessing on it, can, with any reason be 
hoped for. 

PHILALETHES. 
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GRACE—A GIFT. 
“ He giveth more grace.” 


Grace is a donation as well as a “‘state,”* and includes “ all spiri- 
tual blessings in heavenly places in Christ.” Whatever may be needful 
for the direction or comfort, deliverance or support of those who are in 
a state of grace, is secured to them by the “God of grace.” “The 
Lord God is a sun and shield ; he will give grace and glory; no good 
will he withhold from them that walk uprightly.” 

“* He giveth more grace,” implies that grace has already been im- 
parted. This is the fact in relation to every believer ; and to this, every 
one who has “ obtained mercy” delights to bear his willing testimony. 
His state, his character, his enjoyments, his hopes originate in grace, 
and are themselves a part of the heavenly gift. In reflecting on his con- 
version, his faith, and obedience ; on his spiritual conflicts, his escapes 
from temptation, his continued steadfastness in the ways of God, and 
his varied and happy experience, he cannot but exclaim, ‘‘ By the grace 
of God I am what I am,” and “by the help of God I continue to this 
day.” 

** He giveth more grace,” intimates, that grace is being supplied, 
that God is continually imparting divine aid, that there is no inter- 
mission in the exercise of his pity, and favour, and love. Grace is to 
be viewed as a present blessing, a continuous favour, an unceasing 
stream of divine benignity and goodness, an unfailing supply of assist- 
ance. ‘‘He giveth more grace ;” more light to illuminate my under- 
standing, more faith to sustain my spirit under discouragement and 
trials, more love to animate my obedience, more patience to alleviate 
my sufferings, more humility to adorn my character, more spiritual- 
mindedness to assimilate me to his own likeness, and more strength to 
resist my foes, to bear my burdens, and to urge my way through every 
difficulty to happiness and to God. ‘To them that have no might he 
increaseth strength.” ‘As thy day thy strength.” ‘My Grace is 
sufficient for thee.” “The inward man is renewed day by day.” These 
passages are not merely promises, but descriptions of facts—they are 
the records and language of experience. 

That God does give, and that he is continually giving more grace, 
every saint rejoices to feel and to acknowledge. He knows that in 
himself dwells no good thing, that he has no independent resources, 
he feels himself powerless in every duty, and every conflict, and every 
trial without the supply of grace. His dependence is, therefore, real and 
constant, his cry for assistance earnest and importunate. God reserves 
the needed grace in his own hands, and dispenses it as it is required. 
He imparts no stock of grace ; he only bestows a supply for present use. 





* Vide Cong. Mag. January, 1841. 
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This grace is supplied through the “ means of grace ;” these are the 
channels through which it flows into the hearts of the saints. The 
Spirit imparts the needed gifts, but only through the instituted ordi- 
nances of religion. To them attention must be given ; and how delight- 
ful the thought, that in approaching the “throne of grace,” in reading 
the “word of grace,”’ in listening to “the grace of God which bringeth 
salvation,” in “‘ singing with grace,” in using speech, “seasoned with 
grace,” I may obtain more grace, receive larger measures of light, and 
love, and joy, and, in fact, “find grace to help me in every time of 
need.” My necessities are ever present, urgent, great, so must my 
faith and prayerfulness, and hope be unceasing. My spiritual life is 
as dependent on God as my natural life. Without incessant aid I must 
sink and die ; without spiritual help, my new nature would faint and 
expire. Life, safety, peace, happiness are all involved in my attention 
to the means through which alone the divine bounty is dispensed, the 
required grace is communicated. 

The measure of its bestowment is regulated by infinite wisdom and_ 


_ divine sovereignty. ‘To every one is given grace according to the 


measure of the gift of Christ.” To all is imparted grace according to 
their exigencies, and as those exigencies arise. ‘ And of his fulness 
have all we received, and grace for grace.” This grace has been given 
on account of grace, for grace’s sake. ‘‘To him that hath shall be 
given ;” and moreover has been supplied, in succession and measure, 
as the case has required. Grace for direction, support, consolation, or 
perseverance has been, and is being received, and will continue to be sup- 
plied according to the ‘‘ Good pleasure of Him who hath accepted us in 
the beloved” —“‘ He giveth more grace.”” The passage involves a promise 
and pledge of the divine faithfulness to the future supply of grace. The 
resources of the divine beneficence are inexhaustible, and the determina- 
tions of infinite love are unchangable. The history of grace confirms the 
hopes of grace. Promises fulfilled are the pledges of future supplies. “He 
is faithful that hath promised.”—How precious his words. ‘They that 
wait on the Lord shall renew their strength.” ‘‘ The Lord will bless his 
people with peace.” ‘I am thy God, I will strengthen thee, I will keep 
thee, yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my righteousness.” 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord,” and He will sustain it. ‘Call on me 
in the day of trouble and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 
“T will never leave thee nor forsake thee.”” Who then can doubt that 
“more grace” will be given in days to come? Let us throw our fears to 
the wind. The work of grace was commenced in order to be completed, 
and “‘he that hath begun the good work, will perform it till the day of 
Jesus Christ.” Grace is the earnest of glory. It is the germ, the bud 
of immortality; it is the dawn of celestial day, and will increase in 
brightness till the full splendour of eternity reveal the magnificence 
of glory. ‘The Lord will perfect that which concerneth him.” ‘The 
N.S. VOL. V. 2D 
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path of the just is as the shining light, which shineth brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day.” ‘‘ He will give grace and glory.” 
Animated by such promises and hopes why should I yield to doubt or 

despair? My trials may be heavy, my temptations strong, my enemies 
powerful, and my spiritual conflicts long and harassing ; but these are 
not incompatible with a state of grace, nor can they prevent the sup- 
plies of grace. ‘‘ He giveth more grace’’ is a divine sentiment, designed 
to meet my case and encourage my hopes. Relying then on divine 
grace, and constantly imploring the help of grace, I will proceed in the 
path of duty, and in the way to glory. I will leave my salvation in the 
hand of my Redeemer, delighted with the assurance that the work of 
faith shall be completed, and that my Heavenly Father will never leave 
me till he has placed my feet in the realms of eternal day. 
“Grace will complete what grace begins, 

To save from sorrows and from sins ; 

The work that wisdom undertakes 

Eternal mercy ne’er forsakes.” 





THE JEW. 


[We select the following little poem from an unpretending volume written by a 
gentleman connected with one of our churches, entitled, “ Important Truths in Simple 
Verse ; being a Collection of Original Poems on Religious and Miscellaneous Subjects, 
for the use of Young Persons,” and, which in our judgment, deserves a place in our 
Nursery Libraries beside the Songs of Dr. Watts, the Hymns for Infant Minds, and 
the Original Poems of the Taylor Family. } 


I cannot treat the outcast Jew ’Twas Jews that wrote the Word of God, 
With insult or with scorn, The Saviour was a Jew, 

With pity I would rather view The prophets were of Jewish blood, 
A being so forlorn. And the apostles too. 

Though we in faith may disagree Then let me never dare despise 
Our nature is the same, His nation or his race, 

And on our kindest sympathy But view his fate with pitying eyes, 
He hath a brother’s claim. And mourn o’er his disgrace. 

Whatever spirit may be his Though now degraded and reviled, 
I'll show him love is mine, The hour is hastening on 

And thus that my religion is When God, his father, reconciled, 
More holy and divine. Will raise his outcast son. 

Although a child of scorn and shame, Low at the great Redeemer’s feet 
Degraded and abhorred, Adoring he shall fall, 

Heis a son of Abraham— And Christ as his Messiah greet, 
The favoured of the Lord. And on his mercy call. 


I'll pray that thus he soon may rise, 
To joy and heaven restored, 

And learn from him how dreadful ’tis 

To sin against the Lord. 
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REVIEWS. 


1.—Unitarianism Confuted : A seriesof Lectures delivered in Christ 

Church, Liverpool, in 1839. By Thirteen Clergymen of the Church 

of England. 
2.—Unitarianism Defended : A series of Lectures by Three Protestant 

Dissenting Ministers of Liverpool, 1839. 

Tue Liverpool clergymen are certainly not to be charged with want of 
seal. Seldom has the faith been deposited in hearts more thoroughly 
warlike. Every form and species of heresy receives from them its due 
measure of rebuke and condemnation. They realise the conception of a 
“church militant.” Against Popery, they are peculiarly indignant and 
active. It is but justice to say that the Popery, in their own church, 
under the name of Puseyism, is not suffered altogether to escape. Indeed 
we are inclined to think that they and their brethren, in attacking Rome, 
really mean to assail Oxford. It is not at all unlikely, that, well knowing 
that whatever force their invectives and arguments may possess, must 
prove as “‘great’’ a “discouragement” to the “‘man of sin” within, as 
without their ecclesiastical community, they wish in opposing the 
external error, to destroy the internal. This view of the case is borne 
out by the remarkable increase of zeal against Popery, which has taken 
place since the rise of Puseyism, and by the few and feeble attempts 
which have been directly made to check the latter evil by church of 
England protestants. If the No-Popery movement be not in reality 
directed against Puseyism, how can they vindicate the impartiality of 
their hatred to error, or the strength or wisdom of their love to their 
own church ? 

But Popery is not the only enemy which the Liverpool clergymen 
endeavour to destroy. Dissenters though they be from others—they 
expose dissent from themselves as a great and incalculable evil; and 
however much they hate and condemn the “ political” character of their 
religious opponents, they have discovered the art of meddling even 
with politics, without injury to their religion, or inconsistency with 
their office ! 

Their lectures against Unitarianism in 1839, are a proof of their deter- 
mination to assail error, of every class, and, we are sorry to add, of the 
superiority of their general orthodoxy to their prudence and Christian 
spirit. We have no sympathy with Unitarianism. Our belief of its 
want of essential truth, of moral power, of suitableness to human nature 
in its present state, increases as our study of it proceeds. Still we 
esteem it a system of error, that requires for its overthrow a rare com- 
bination of learning, intelligence, and charity. Unitarians are not the 
men to be bullied and frightened into orthodoxy. The state of mind 
which their system indicates and generates, is far removed from the 
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reach of any thing but argument. And the argument that Unitarianism 
demands to eradicate it, is not a superficial and easy one; it never has 
been, and it is now less so than ever. It strikes its roots deep in the 
philosophy of our nature. The controversy is not a matter of mere cri- 
ticism—though critical abilities and acquirements of no trifling order, 
have been, and must be, employed in it. The interpretation of 
Scripture is only a part of the process it involves, and from the ground 
taken by Unitarians, but a secondary part. The question with them is 
not so much, “‘ What saith the Scripture?” as ‘‘ What saith mental and 
moral philosophy?” The writings of Channing and Martineau, Fox 
and White, are filled more with rational and moral objections against 
Trinitarianism, than with critical ones. It is assailed as being incon- 
sistent not only with God’s written revelation in the Bible, but with 
his living revelation in man, and we hope that this fact will tend, in 
some measure, to promote amongst the advocates of evangelical truth, 
the too much neglected study of metaphysical and ethical science. 

The Liverpool clergymen are deficient here. They seem, for the most 
part, neither to have understood the system, nor the advocates of 
the system they attacked. Accustomed to fight without opposition, 
they concocted a course of lectures, to which they invited the notice of 
Unitarians, without seeming to think of the possibility of reply ; and one 
of them actually makes a long and ludicrous complaint, that advantages 
should have been taken by their opponents of the opportunity which 
they themselves had given, for the purpose of defending their heresies. 
The lectures do not deal with Unitarianism in its source. Some of 
them are highly respectable in matter and manner as discussions of 
the Scriptural questions, but none of them discusses any thing else 
or, at least, with force. They are the productions of divines, not 
philosophers. We say nothing of the stiff and technical character 
which the truth is made to wear in many of them, an evil incident to 
minds not very vigorous and free, and paying profound respect to human 
creeds—nor of the numerous specimens they contain of weak thought 
and vapid composition—our main grief is that they leave Unitarianism 
untouched in its essential grounds, the plan of the lectures not allowing 
their discussion. Dr. Tattershall’s Defence of the Scripture Canon, Mr. 
Byrth’s Exposure of the Improved Version, and Messrs. M‘Neile’s and 
Buddicom’s Advocacy of the Atonement, are much the best things in 
the volume. 

The Unitarian lectures present a great contrast every way. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to bring together combatants of more thorough dis- 
similarity than the authors of these volumes. On the one side, a dry 
and logical maintenance of a theological system, including a set defence 
of the Athanasian creed—on the other, a stern denial that Christianity 
was intended to bear a dogmatic character at all ; on the one side, the 
clear, simple, dignified, church of England style of composition—on 
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the other, such fervour, vivacity and imagination, that it is easy to for- 
get, in many parts, that you are reading a controversy. 

Mr. Martineau is evidently the presiding genius. It is difficult to 
convey a due sense of the rich and varied excellencies which he pos- 
sesses, and we look upon it as not one of the least important fruits 
of this controversy, that it has revealed to more public notice a man 
so truly intellectual and generous. He is the English Channing, 
though, in our view, very superior, in some respects, to the American 
Unitarian. His mind invests his system with a fascination not its own, 
breathes into it a breath of life, and causes wonder that the skeleton 
forms of his theological ideas can be so clothed with beauty and 
impregnated with power. What might such a mind become under the 
influence of a fuller and more energetic faith? Mr. M. however is far 
enough removed from Trinitarianism. He hates it with a perfect hatred. 
He bases his dislike to it on all possible grounds—critical, metaphysical, 
and moral. But from his ability to perceive, and readiness to admit 
some goodness and usefulness in it, his singular freedom from sectarian 
bias, his courageous pursuit of truth, and even his deep admiration of 
God and love of men, which now, he thinks, compels and warrants his 
disbelief, we cannot forego the hope that the truth, as it is in Jesus, may 
shed upon a mind so fitted to reflect it brightly on its fellows, the glory 
that excelleth. 

The Unitarianism which Messrs. Martineau, Thorn, and Giles main- 
tain, is excessively meagre. It is natural religion. It involves nothing 
which may not, in their opinion, be discovered without a revelation. 
The Bible, according to them, adds no new ideas to the religion of 
unaided reason in its best estate, although it confirms, refines, and 
diffuses old ones. They regard Jesus Christ not as discovering any 
truths, which men could not discover without him, but as embodying 
and expressing conceptions, of God and men, duty and recompense, 
which may be formed and held without faith in Christianity. Of course 
the difference between them and Deists may be, not a difference as to 
the matter of religious truth, but only as to whether God has interposed 
in a certain manner to substantiate and enforce it. 

There are two things very observable—first, that the lecturers 
diminish the worth and extent of revealed religion—and, secondly, that 
they exaggerate the value of natural religion. They attach to the one too 
little, and to the other two much importance. Revealed religion is put 
on the bed of Procrustes and shortened ; natural religion is put on it and 
stretched out ; and the result of the amputation and the extension is, 
that both are very much of a length. 

The doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, Satanic Influence, Ever- 
lasting Punishment, Justification by faith, are not merely denied, but de- 
clared beyond the possibility of proof. Neither God nor man is allowed 
to prove them. After describing the Atonement, Mr. Martineau says— 
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“ And this is called a divine union of ¢ruth and mercy; being the most precise 
negation of both, of which any conception can be formed. First, to hang the desti. 
nies of all mankind upon a solitary volition of their first parents, and then let loose a 
diabolic power on. that volition to break it down ; to-vitiate the human constitution in 
punishment for the fall, and yet continue to demand obedience to the original and 
perfect moral law ; to assert the absolute inflexibility of that holy law, yet all the while 
have in view for the offenders a method of escape, which violates every one of its 
provisions, and makes it all a solemn pretence ; to forgive that which is in itself unpar. 
donable, on condition of the suicide of a God, is to shock and confound all notions of rec. 
titude, without affording eventhe sublimity of a savage grandeur. This will be called 
‘blasphemy ;’ and it is so; but the blasphemy is not in the words but in the thing.” 


We are surprised that Mr. M. should revive the exploded notion of 
constructive blasphemy, but he is very angry, and angry men do not 
always regard so much the propriety, as the strength of expressions, 
It would not be difficult to construe his language into blasphemy of the 
faith of his own brethren. He has certainly given a strange view of 
orthodoxy, and one which, we think, few, besides Unitarians, entertain. 
Mr. M. is one of the readiest to protest against any misrepresentation 
of Unitarianism as held by himself, and the perusal of the above pas- 
sage has therefore impressed our minds with the truth of the common 
remark, that the same thing appears very different according as it is 
done to, or done by, us. Indeed, a great deal in these Unitarian 
lectures is directed against a form of orthodoxy which is seldom main- 
tained, but a form that presents so many points of easy and successful 
assault, that few confine themselves to matter of more relevant, but 
more difficult discussion. If Mr. M. thinks the above a just view of 
the prevalent belief, if the mass of believers in Christianity hold 
opinions which involve the most precise negation of both truth and 
mercy, of which any conception can be formed, which violate every one 
of the provisions of the moral law, and make it all a solemn pretence, 
which shock and confound all notions of rectitude, which are blasphe- 
mous, where, we ask, does he get his notions of God’s truth, and mercy, 
and rectitude from, and which he esteems so clear and certain, that any 
pretensions of a revelation opposing them, must be necessarily false? 
They are, evidently, not universal notions, for many men, and many 
Christian men, hold notions, which, he says, involve their perfect 
negation—and if not universal, how can he maintain, as he does 
in another place, that unless God’s character is known antecedently to, 
and independently of, a revelation, there is no security that his reve- 
lation is any thing but a seduction and a lie? It is quite clear, that 
according to his opinion, many minds do not obtain accurate moral 
conceptions of God from any source, and that therefore, first, they 
have not derived them from nature, and secondly, have no right 
to credit the veracity of the Bible. 

In the above extract, the Atonement is called a method of escape, 
which mistates every one of the provisions of the moral law, and 
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the context explains this violation as consisting in the suffering of 
the innocent and the liberation of the guilty. ‘I ask again, whether 
justice regards only the infliction of suffering, or its quantity, with- 
out caring about its direction? Was it impossible for the stern 
righteousness of God freely to forgive the penitent? And how was 
the injustice of liberating the guilty mended by the torments of the 
innocent?” Here is the verdict against sin ; “The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” And how is this verdict executed? The soul that had sin- 
ned does not die ; and one that “‘ knew no sin, dies instead.”” Where is 
the violation of the moral law in this? Is it in the liberation of the 
guilty? Does not Mr. M. believe in that? ‘‘ Unitarians,” says he, 
“are falsely accused of representing God as ‘overlooking man’s guilt.’ 
They hold that no guilt is overlooked till it is eradicated from the soul ; 
and that pardon proceeds, parri passu, with sanctification.” Still there 
is pardon, however it may proceed. Is the injustice of the Atonement in 
the suffering of the innocent? Does not Mr. M. believe in that? Does 
he not admit that Christ was innocent, and that he suffered? ‘A human 
being died on the cross, with such suffering as a perfect human being 
may endure.” The difficulty remains. It lies in his suffering at all, and 
we adopt his own question,—‘“‘ Does justice regard only the infliction of 
suffering, or its quantity, without caring about its direction?’’ The 
only two things wherein the injustice can reside, are embraced by his 
own belief. There is, in any case, the infliction of suffering where it is 
not deserved, and the non-infliction of it where it is—‘‘the soul that 
had sinned does not die ; and one that ‘knew no sin’ dies’”—and the 
connexion between the two, however it may be denied as a fact, 
can scarcely be denounced as a shocking crime. 

The Atonement is not the only thing against which are brought moral 
objections. Every peculiarity of Trinitarianism is condemned on the 
same ground. We are rejoiced to see this kind of argument becoming 
80 prevalent and earnest. It is vastly more noble, and to the point, 
than discussions about Greek articles and Hebrew nouns. At the same 
time, it does not appear quite consistent, to lay so great a stress on the 
moral character and tendency of doctrines as a disproof of them, and 
yet treat the belief of them as a matter of no responsibility. The 
Unitarian lecturers seem to have forgotten that their opponents consider 
the reception of religious truth so important and necessary, just because 
they agree with themselves in respecting greatly its moral nature and 
influence. They often represent their adversaries most unfairly as 
making mere intellectual judgments, apart from moral qualities, essen- 
tial to salvation. It is, no doubt, convenient so to do, but we protest 
against the injustice of it. It is the moral character of these judgments 
which is the basis of the importance attached to them by Trinitarians, 
as it is also of the objection, by Unitarians, against them. Mr. Giles, 
one of the lecturers, says—‘“The popular taste, as it has yet been 
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developed or nurtured, has been coarse and ferocious, and if any thing 
could prove to me the doctrine of universal depravity, it would be the 
toleration of the horrors of Calvinistic orthodoxy.”” We thank Mr. Giles 
for this avowal. The toleration of opinions may then prove the univer- 
sality of depravity,-if any thing can—that is, may be as certain an indi- 
cation of it, as moral acts. This is quite as strong a mode of asserting 
responsibility for faith, as any tolerator of ‘the horrors of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy” would wish or like to employ. It is thus that the doctrine 
of the innocency of error is carried out. The Unitarian lecturers may 
believe it, and think it of great consequence to believe it, and ascribe 
many of the evils that have afflicted and disgraced the church to the 
denial of it, but they often treat their opponents in a manner utterly 
inconsistent with it, and thus, to use their own words in another con- 
nexion, exhibit a “‘strange preference of faith before works.” 

The moral objections to orthodoxy, though presented with a promi- 
nence and frequency proving the high estimation in which they are held, 
are not the only ones advanced. Metaphysical reasonings are employed 
to show that its absurdity is as great as its immorality, and equally puts 
it beyond the sphere of all possible proof. Mr. Martineau is especially 
severe upon its perfect irrationality. He is satisfied with nothing less 
than a mathematical demonstration of its inherent inconsistency, so 
that what with holding notions that shock and confound all conceptions 
of equity, and notions that are necessarily contradictory, the marvel is 
that the professors of orthodoxy should still be considered as wise and 
good. The triangle is frequently referred to for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, it is struck again and again by the theological musician, as if its 
tones were passing sweet. He intimates that to assert the doctrine of a 
Trinity is as foolish as to affirm that “each of the sides of this figure has 
an angle opposite to it, yet are there not three angles but one angle ;” 
he says that the heterodox think with Le Clerc, that the doctrine of the 
communication of properties between the two natures of our Lord, is 
‘as intelligible, as if we were to say, that there is a circle so united 
with a triangle, that the circle has the properties of the triangle, and 
the triangle those of the circle ;” he declares that ‘the ideas which we 
have of these words (‘ person,’ ‘substance,’ ‘ being,’ ‘ one,’ and ‘ three,’) 
are as much within ourselves, and as capable of comparison by 
our own consciousness, as the ideas belonging to the words angle and 
triangle ; and when, on hearing the assertion that there are three per- 
sons in one mind or being, I proceed to compare them, [I find the word 
‘person’ so far synonimous with the word ‘mind’ or ‘being,’ that 
the self-contradiction would not be greater, were it affirmed that there 
are three angles in one yeria—the mere form of speech being varied to 
hide the absurdity from eye and ear.” Now we are astonished, not that 
so fine a mind should have the craving, thus indicated, for mathematical 
certainty, but that it should not perceive the utter irrelevance, of 
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of mathematical illustrations upon these subjects. We think it suffi- 
ciently evident that the theological propositions which he reprobates, are 
not so necessarily absurd as the mathematical propositions with which 
he compares them, from the fact that human minds can be found to 
receive the one but not the other. If the ideas which we have of the 
words employed in the definition of the Trinity, “are as much within 
ourselves, and as capable of comparison by our own consciousness, as the 
ideas belonging to the words angle and triangle,” and that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is as self-contradictory as the affirmation “that there 
are three angles in one angle,” how can the rejection of the one concep- 
tion be reconciled with the reception of the other? Mr. Martineau 
says, that “‘long usage and church authority alone prevent men from 
perceiving that the propositions, announcing it, (the Trinity) are either 
simple contradictions, or statements empty of all meaning.’ Without 
stopping to show that this explanation of the case, if true, instead of 
destroying the difficulty, only removes the date of its introduction, we 
beg to propose the questions which immediately suggest themselves, How 
did the “‘ usage” of sentiments so mathematically absurd begin? and 
How could the “church” so generally receive them as to interpose its 
“authority on their behalf?’ The usage and authority can scarcely be 
the only things that prevent our perception of their inherent and inevi- 
table absurdity, since they must have existed and prevailed over large 
portions of the Christian mind in order to the long usage and the church 
authority. But waiving this, Mr. M’s. explanation is as little compli- 
mentary to mathematical science as to ecclesiastical influence. The 
peculiar excellence of mathematical science is the obvious and perfect 
certainty of its conclusions. They cannot be rejected by any who under- 
stand the terms employed. To assert then of the Trinity, or any doc- 
trine so prevailing, that it is as foolish as that three angles are in one 
angle, is preposterous. It proves too much, by shewing that Mr. M’s, 
opponents do not, and cannot, hold the erroneous notions: a favour 
seldom conferred by polemics on their antagonists. He saps the founda- 
tions of mathematics, even while his argument supposes their inevitable 
certainty. He confers on the church an extraordinary honour, in assign- 
ing to her influence a force superior to infallible science, though he 
means her disgrace. 

We cannot remark, for want of space, upon the critical portions of 
the volume, and we the less regret it, from the ground upon which Uni- 
tarianism is based in this volume. Certainly if orthodoxy is incapable 
of being proved, though it were in the Bible, which the Unitarian 
lecturers maintain, it is of little use to show that it is in the Bible. 

We have already alluded to the extravagant notions of natural 
religion held by these gentlemen. They maintain that a great deal 
respecting God may be discovered without a revelation, nearly every 
thing that can be learned by its help. Among other things, the 
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unity and moral character of God. Respecting the first, unity of 
design, as manifested in creation, is the great argument ; the conclusive 
force of which is not readily discernible. Unity of design may make 
unity of authorship probable, in the absence of opposing evidence, but 
cannot prove it certain, because it is quite compatible with the 
supposition that many minds have been exercised on any particular 
production. This volume of lectures displays unity of design in per- 
fection, and yet three very different minds have co-operated to produce 
it. Besides, is it fact that men do discover the unity of God from 
ereation? Respecting the moral character of God, Mr. Martineau 
remarks, ‘“‘If there be no trace in nature of the moral attributes of 
God, there can be no disclosure of them in Scripture. The character 
of the revealer is our only guarantee for the truth and excellence of the 
revelation: and if his character is antecedently unknown, if there is 
nothing to preclude the idea of his being deceitful and malignant, how 
can we be assured that his communication is not a seduction and a lie? 
It is not the preeternatural rank, but the just and holy mind, of a 
celestial Being, that entitles his messages to reception: and surely it is 
this alone which, in our opponent’s own system, makes the whole 
difference between the suggestions of Satan and the inspiration of 
God.”” The question is not, whether we must believe that God is true 
in order to credit what he says, but whence is the knowledge of his 
truthfulness to be derived? The above language seems to imply that no 
man has a right to trust the revelation who does not antecedently, and 
from other sources, discover the moral excellence of God. But why 
may not the book itself contain such evidences of moral excellence as 
to justify faith in its author? If it be said that this supposes the 
existence of accurate moral conceptions prior to acquaintance with the 
book, and that they prove the moral character of God, the answer is at 
hand ; moral powers do not necessarily suppose the existence of accurate 
moral ideas. There may exist the latent power of receiving and approving 
them when presented to the mind. In the interior of Africa, Moffat and 
others have met with tribes who were destitute of all conceptions of moral 
distinctions, but who have received and exhibited the moral influence of 
Christianity. Mr. Martineau’s language requires not only the supposi- 
tion that it is possible to ascertain the moral excellence of God from 
creation alone, but that he who does not so ascertain it, cannot have it 
disclosed to him in the Bible. We ask again, is it fact that men do 
discover God's moral excellence before they believe in Christianity ? 
We think not. 

Nothing is easier than for men born and bred in the midst of all the 
clear and full discoveries of Christianity, who received it among their 
first lessons, and felt it among their first impressions, to form exag- 
gerated opinions of the competency of reason to discover religious truth. 
It is not easy to distinguish between what is obtained from Scripture and 
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what could have been obtained without it. The strong persuasion of 
eertain truths derived from its plain and palpable proofs is therefore 
often ascribed to the suggestions of creation. Men see divine objects so 
clearly in the light of revelation that they cannot imagine they would 
be hidden, if it did not shine. We appeal from the refined and pure 
conceptions of Christian philosophers, to the past and present condition 
of the heathen mind. 

We should not satisfy our sense of justice, did we not earnestly 
recommend our theological readers to obtain these volumes. Whether 
philosophical, imaginative, or polemical, they will find much to instruct, 
edify, and delight. Seldom have we seen a local controversy so full 
of present interest and the promise of permanent results. 





The History of England under the House of Stuart, including the 
Commonwealth. By Robert Vaughan, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. London : 
Baldwin & Cradock. 


The “ Library of Useful Knowledge,” as it was the first, so it is upon 
the whole, one of the best and cheapest of those many series, the object 
of which has been to bring the elements of science and literature within 
the reach of the masses. That the volumes which compose it, written 
by very different men, and on a great variety of subjects, should exhibit 
great inequality of merit, is perfectly natural ; sometimes the society 
have mistaken their man, sometimes the man himself has mistaken the 
limits within which the subject must be treated, in order to answer the 
original ends of the society. Hence some numbers of the scientific 
portion of the library are as elementary, and others as little elementary 
as they can possibly be ; so that it is quite impossible that the whole 
“library” can contain nothing but what is “useful” to all classes ; and 
the “Library of Useful Knowledge”’ therefore, must be supposed to 
mean what is “useful” to some class or other. The very great differ- 
ence in the modes of treating scientific subjects observable in different 
parts of the series, is easily accounted for. The society soon found 
that the portions of science, which can in fact be popularized, and made 
plain to the reader unversed or but very slightly versed in the 
mathematics, are very limited, and that it was necessary either not to 
treat a great many scientific subjects at all, or to treat them in a most 
superficial and ‘‘ useless” manner, or to treat them as they ought to be 
treated, leaving them in the hands of the reader, to be understood or 
not, as his genius, his circumstances, and his fate might determine. 
The first of these alternatives would have destroyed the proposed 
Encyclopedic character of the library ; the second would have retained 
it in name and destroyed it in reality, not to say any thing of exposing 
a large portion of it to contempt; the last preserved its character, but 
abridged the number of its general readers, or rather secured something 
to each and designed ali for none. 
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The historical series of this “‘library” is, upon the whole, well 
worthy of comparison with the scientific. It already contains complete 
histories of the church up to the time of the Reformation ; of France, 
of Spain and Portugal, of Greece, and now of England, during the most 
eventful and important portion of her history. A history of Rome, too, 
long since commenced, is now in rapid progress. Of these works 
several are truly admirable, which of all of them it may be said (and the 
remark applies to the scientific portions of the library as well) that, 
whatever their defects, they contain information in a very unsually large 
proportion, to the price demanded for it. 

The history of the church, by Mr. Waddington, is not only charac- 
terized by great research, and written with great spirit, but also marked 
by a most commendable candour, liberality and impartiality. The his- 
tory of Greece is a truly valuable compendium, while that of Rome, 
commenced many years ago by Professor Malden, (would that it could 
have been all completed by the same mature and accomplished scholar !) 
promises to be the best work, of a moderate size, on that gigantic 
subject, which our literature possesses. 

The volumes which stand at the head of this article, and which are 
occupied with the English history from the accession of James the J. to 
the Revolution, are amongst the most important and interesting which 
the society has issued. Though the author’s name does not appear on 
the title page, it will be found at the close of the brief preface, and is 
already very familiar to our readers ;—familiar to them in many ways, 
and amongst others, as a writer on the very subject of which these 
volumes treat. It is that of Dr. Vaughan, whose well-known work 
entitled ‘Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty,” was reviewed in this 
magazine many years ago. The fact of its being a second publication 
on the same subject will, on many accounts, be deemed an advantage to 
the present work. It implies a very prolonged and thorough study of 
the whole period ; renewed and more extensive investigation of the most 
difficult and doubtful points; opportunity to consider any hasty 
judgment, and to correct any erroneous statements ; it must have been 
prepared with the full advantage of that sort of familiarity with the 
subject which previously writing upon it can alone give, and must have 
rendered more wide, and minute research more easy, inasmuch as 
all the great outlines of the work were clearly laid down and familiar to 
the writer's mind. Excursions to the right and left are easy, and the 
danger of being lost in them slight, when the great lines of our route 
are well-known to us. Upon the whole, this work of Dr. Vaughan may 
be considered to embody the last, and revised opinions of the author on 
the great subject of which it treats ; the fruits of many years of reading 
and research, of close and repeated investigation, and given to the 
world at a period of life when the judgment may be supposed mature, 
and the intellect in its full vigour. On the other hand, the very 
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fact that it is a second publication on the same subject, may be deemed 
by many a disadvantage to the present work. It may be supposed a 
mere republication of the former one, or a republication of it with a 
few paragraphs altered or rewritten, a few unimportant errors corrected, 
and a little more amplification and detail here and there indulged in. 
This would be a great misconception, and the answer to it is brief, full, 
and conclusive. The present deserves to be considered an entirely new 
work, the only advantage derived from the former being this—and 
assuredly it is an important one—that the author did not come as 
anovice to his subject, but had already spent much time, not only 
in the accumulation, but in the arrangement of his materials. 

Not only is this work entirely rewritten, but it differs from the former 
in extent as much as in form; it contains, if we may judge by the 
number of pages and the size of the type, at least three times as much 
matter ; and thus many of those portions of the history which in our 
author’s first work were treated in a manner far too slight, are here 
dwelt upon with a fulness and particularity, commensurate with their 
importance. 

It is matter of unfeigned gratification to us, not only that we have in 
this work a fair exposition of those principles which are so dear to us as 
Nonconformists, and which were originated or developed in the course 
of the seventeenth century, and an impartial estimate of the characters 
and doings of those who maintained them, but that the work from its 
being published and circulated under the auspices and patronage of an 
influential body, will be likely to be read by many, to whom we should 
otherwise have no appeal. The popular histories of England are, 
as every body well knows, full of the grossest misrepresentations of the 
principles, motives, and actions, of those who achieved the great work 
of our political and religious freedom. The writers on the side of truth 
and liberty have generally wanted those qualities of mind which 
are essential to a work of standard popularity, (showing by the way how 
important it is that truth should not be left simply to her own recom- 
mendation, and that falsehood with eloquence will often do as much as 
truth without it) or if their works have not been destitute of consider- 
able merit as historical compositions, they have been neglected as the 
productions of men of the less favoured and proscribed classes—as the 
expositors of the views of a narrow section of religionists. Nor is it to 
be denied that no dissenter can write on such a theme except under 
very considerable disadvantages. He needs some extrinsic aid to secure 


. him his proper influence. This, we flatter ourselves, Dr. Vaughan has 


in some measure obtained, in the patronage of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, and we cannot but hope that many will thus 
be induced to listen to a candid, dispassionate, and impartial narrative of 
incomparably the most important period of our annals, who might other- 
wise have lived in ignorance or prejudice respecting it, all their days. 
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That Dr. Vaughan’s history is most candid and dispassionate, we 
have no hesitation in saying. His former work was, indeed, character. 
ised by a most commendable caution and sobriety of statement, and the 
present is marked by assuredly not less moderation. In fact, we think 
that, in some parts, if he has erred at all, it has been on the side of 
candour ; but if so, it must be admitted, that that very candour gives 
his remaining statements all the force of the argument a fortiori. 

In addition to the cardinal excellence of impartiality, without which, 
indeed, history is no history, but fiction, and fiction, too, of the most 
pernicious kind, Dr. Vaughan has imparted both authority and interest 
to the statements of the text, by giving, in ample foot-notes, not 
merely the references to the contemporary writers on whose authority 
he founds them, but citations from them. The copious reference to 
authorities, indeed, formed a commendable feature in his former work, 
and is one, and one of the most important indications of that spirit of 
impartiality which is his general characteristic. But in the present 
work he has made very numerous and judicious extracts (each, how- 
ever, in itself brief) from these contemporary writers, and a most valu- 
able and interesting feature of the work it is. Not only is the testimony 
of an eye witness, or a contemporary, generally conveyed with a pictu- 
resque grace, a life and vivacity, and a raciness of language, which on 
many accounts cannot be expected in the less impassioned and rapid 
page of the historian, but many little traits of character, many graphic 
touches of manner, many trifling but characteristic incidents are thus 
presented to the imagination, which could by no means be admitted 
into the text, but which, nevertheless, contribute in a most important 
manner (and that, of course, by their very circumstantiality) to give 
vividness and definiteness to the general picture ; and the impression is 
still further aided by the very manner and phraseology in which such 
matters are described, being those, of course, of each successive age. 

The following is Dr. Vaughan’s preface to the present work :— 


“The condition of England under the house of Stuart exhibits that point in our 
progress as a nation, toward which all the previous changes in English history con- 
verged, and from which the leading events of subsequent times have derived their 
complexion. If well understood it leaves little to be explained in relation either to 
the past or the present. The interval from 1603 to 1688 was marked by the appear- 
auce of great men, by great events, and above all by protracted struggle in the 
cause of great principles. It has been my aim that the present publication should 
not be deficient in any matter properly belonging to a complete history of that period ; 
but my special attention has been directed to the history of political and religious 
parties, and to the progress of affairs as affecting the settlement of order, law, and 
liberty at the Revolution. It is now more than ten years since I began the study of 
this subject with a view to authorship. In committing the result of my labour to 
the judgment of the public, I should have less anxiety if I could feel as satisfied with, 
the execution of the work, as with the extent of my efforts to acquaint myself with 
the best sources of information, and the sincerity of my solicitude to make a candid 
and a wise use of the knowledge thus obtained. No attempt has been made to con- 
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ceal my own views with respect to the great question at issue in those times ; but in 
defending principles which I believe to be of the greatest importance to our social 
welfare, I have been anxious to avoid all unfairness toward the parties by whom those 
principles have been assailed. In this spirit my labour has been prosecuted,—not 
with the expectation of giving entire satisfaction to thorough partisans of any class, 
but in the hope of producing a work which might contribute, however imperfectly, 
toward a more general diffusion of sound views with regard to the great facts in our 
national history.” 


We have spoken of the general merits of this work, and this is all that 
our space permits. A full analysis of it would occupy far more than 
the room allotted to our necessarily brief reviews. We think it however, 
only just to ourselves, to the reader, and to the author, to confirm our 
commendations, by selecting one or two extracts sufficiently copious to 
test them by. And for the sake of ourselves, as well as our readers, we 
shall select them from those portions of the work which treat of events 
most deeply interesting to us—which have been grossly misrepresented 
by those who are interested in misrepresenting them, and which cannot 
be impressed too frequently and too clearly on the minds of all 
enlightened and conscious Nonconformists. And first, let us hear what 
Dr. Vaughan has to say on that iniquitous transaction, the Hampton 
Court Conference :— 


“ A few passages from Barlow’s narrative will suffice to show the manner in which 
this debate was conducted, and will enable us to judge whether the review of it fur- 
nished any just cause of self-gratuJation to the monarch. 

“Tn the last reign there were certain meetings of the clergy for conference on 
religious subjects called prophecyings, which Elizabeth, with her wonted jealousy 
of freedom, had seen it expedient to suppress, but which, as exercises admirably 
adapted to train the clergy to proficiency in their vocation, found a strenuous advo- 
cate in no less a personage than the wise and cautious Sir Francis Bacon. The matter 
however was no sooner broached than James exclaimed ‘If you aim at a Scottish 
Presbytery, it agrees as well with monarchy as God and the devil. Then Jack and Tom, 
and Will and Dick shall meet, and at their pleasure censure me and my council. 
Therefore I reiterate my former speech, Le roi s’avisera. Stay, I pray you, seven 
years before you demand that of me; and then, if you find me grow pursy and fat, 
I may perchance hearken unto you, for that government will keep me in breath, and 
give me work enough.’ Having thus informed his auditory, with more freedom 
probably than was intended, of the devout motives which had induced the preference 
of an Episcopal to a Presbyterian Church, the king diverged to the question of the 
supremacy of the crown in ecclesiastical aflairs, and for reasons which the following 
extract will sufficiently state : ‘After Queen. Mary had overthrown the Reformation 
in England, we in Scotland felt the effect of it. For thereupon Mr. Knox writes to 
the Queen Regent, a virtuous and moderate lady, telling her she was the supreme 
head of the church, and charged her, as she would answer it at God’s tribunal, to 
take care of Christ’s evangil, in suppressing the Popish prelates, who withstood the 
same. But how long, trow ye, did this continue? Even till by her authority the 
Popish prelates were repressed, and Knox, with his adherents, being brought in were 
made strong enough. Then they began to make small account of her supremacy, 
when, according to that more light wherewith they were illuminated, they made a 
further reformation of themselves. How they used the poor lady, my mother, is not 
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unknown, and how they dealt with me in my minority. I thus apply it. My lords 
the bishops, (this he said putting his hand to his hat) I may thank you that these 
men plead thus for my supremacy. They think they cannot make their party good 
against you but by appealing to it; but if once you are out and they in, I knew what 
would become of my supremacy, for no bishop no king. 1 have learned of what 
cut they have been, who, preaching before me since my coming into England, passed 
over with silence my being supreme governor in causes ecclesiastical.’ It was not 
without reason, that Sir John Harrington, himself no Puritan, described the king as 
using ‘upbraidings’ rather than arguments. ‘ He told them,’ says that writer, ‘that 
they wanted to strip Christ again, and bid them away with their sniveling. The 
bishops seemed much pleased, and said his majesty spoke by the power of inspiration. 
I wist not what they mean, but the spirit was rather foul-mouthed.’ In conclusion, 
the king, turning to Dr. Reynolds, the most considerable of the Puritan clergy pre- 
sent, said, ‘ If this be all your party has to say, I will make them conform themselves, 
or else harry them out of the land, or do worse.’ 

“ It will be observed, that in this discussion the royal moderator was chief speaker, 
and singular was the impression which the ribaldry uttered by him seemed to pro- 
duce on the venerable ecclesiastics and grave statesmen who listened to it. Bancroft, 
bishop of London, casting himself at the feet of his sovereign, exclaimed, ‘I protest 
my heart melteth for joy, that Almighty God of his singular mercy has given us such 
a king as since Christ’s time hath not been.’ Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on hearing his majesty declare himself favourable to using the oath ex-officio, which, 
by requiring the accused to convict himself, was contrary to law and humanity, pro- 
tested in his turn that his majesty had certainly spoken from the Spirit of God. 
Chanceilor Egerton, that the lay courtiers might contribute something to this stream 
of eulogy, professed his belief that the king and the priest had never been so won- 
derfully united in the same person.” 

We regret that we can only find room for another extract. And it 
shall be part of Dr. Vaughan’s account of the character and doings of 
that senseless bigot, whom so large a party of the church of England 
of the present day “‘delighteth to honour ;” whose policy they apologise 
for, or openly defend, whose principles they seek to revive, whose 
general theory of high church they fondly cherish; though they 
cannot adopt the same violent methods of upholding it. We allude, of 
course, to Archbishop Laud, a man, we shall never cease to think, 
in spite of all the herd of his eulogists can say in his defence, equally 
worthy of detestation for his cruelty and contempt for his imbecility. 

“ Had the archbishop limited his zeal, as the advocate of uniformity, to such mat- 
ters as law and custom had in some sort established, the disaffection with regard to 
many of those things, on account of their Romish origin, was so prevalent and power- 
ful, as to have afforded ample occasion for that exercise of authority which was 
manifestly so grateful to him. But with the ceremonies of acknowledged obligation, 
many novelties of his own were associated as of no less authority. These novelties 
were all of a kind to give more pomp, complexity—in short, a more Romish character 
to the established ritual. The primate saw in them something of the greatness of 
his present power, but they were also a principal cause of the fears and disaffection 

which were daily increasing among the people. It would almost seem to have been 
the opinion of this powerful churchman, that religious scruples are best subdued by 
multiplying the causes which produce them, and that the national abhorence of 
popery was to be best eradicated by making the nearest possible approach to papal 
policy, and the pageantry of papal worship. In his view there was a sort of infalli- 
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bility inseparable from the possessors of monarchial and priestly power, and resist- 
ance in any shape became nothing less than rebellion and impiety :—and accordingly 
he never appears to have doubted either the injustice or expediency of employing 
any amount of illegal force that might be necessary to secure obedience to these 
powers. Such, indeed, was his fanaticism on these points, that while inflicting the 
most barbarous penalties on the refractory, his diary presents him to us as supplicat- 
ing the divine clemency upon the sufferers, and an increase of patience for himself. 
It may be admitted, that he was in some sort generally conscientious ; but his love 
of power was his ruling passion, and his conscience was of that description, which a 
little ingenuity and special pleading could satisfy whenever the object to be pursued 
was one commending itself to his governing feeling. His moral character, including 
in that his sense of truth and justice, is not to be saved except at the cost of his 
understanding! and are we to be always censuring a great people for refusing to 
become passive in the hands of a man who was manifestly incompetent to the govern- 
ment of himself ?””—pp. 277, 278. 


We now close our notice of this work. We should much have 
liked to cite a few more passages on some of the subjects most interest- 
ing to us ; but we must forbear. We take leave of Dr. Vaughan, with 
many thinks for the full and judicious history of this important period 
which he has given us, and with our best wishes for its extensive 
circulation. 





CURSORY NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. J. S. Buckingham, author of “ Travels in Palestine, &c.,” and formerly M.P. 
for Sheffield, having returned from the United States, has issued an interesting tract, 
entitled, “‘ Narrative of Mr. Buckingham’s Tour in America, addressed to the Friends 
of Temperance and of Sailors in Great Britain,” which shows that his visit to the 
States of more than three years continuance was very useful in furthering philan- 
thropic objects, and gave him abundant opportunities to prepare for a new work now 
in the press, entitled, “ America—Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive.” which will 
extend to three octavo volumes. 

Messrs. Gladding have reprinted, in one cheap and neat volume, Dr. Thomas 
Manton’s “ Practical Commentary, or Exposition, with Notes, on the Epistle of 
James,” a work which, we scarcely need say, should be found in the study of every 


preacher. 
“Reminiscences of South America; from Two and a Half Years’ Residence in 


, Venezuela. By John Hawkshaw, F.G.S., and Member of the Institution of Civil 


Engineers”—are replete with allusions almost to every subject, scientific, civil, philo- 
sophical, and religious, and will afford the reader more instruction and delight than 
is often to be obtained in more ponderous and pretending “ Voyages,” “ Travels,” and 
“ Residences.” 

Mr. Samuel Bagster has issued a prospectus and specimen of “ The English Hex- 
apla,” consisting of the Greek text of the New Testament, as given by Dr. Scholz, 
printed in a noble type, with the six important English versions, known as Wiclif’s, 
1380—Tyndale’s, 1534—Cranmer’s, 1539—the Geneva, 1557—the Rhemish, 1582— 
and the Authorised, 1611, presented to the eye at one view, and in the quaint ortho- 
graphy of their respective periods. We sincerely hope, that a work so interesting 
and valuable will obtain the patronage of every student of the New Testament. 

“Reflections delivered on Sunday the 31st of January, 1841, by the Rev. William 
Jay; being the Fiftieth Anniversary of his Ordination over the Church and Congrega- 
N.S. VOL. V. 2F 
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tion assembling in Argyle Chapel, Bath,” are highly interesting and instructive, and 
are well adapted to rebuke and silence that querulous generation who continually say, 
“that the former days were better than these.” 

Mr. Thomas Blackburn, of Liverpool, who, we rejoice to see, has been recently 
elected an alderman of that important town, has published a pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Thoughts on the Electoral System,” which is full of striking facts, patriotic and 
Christian sentiments, and wise suggestions. We entreat those who wish for a speci- 
men of the opinions and feelings of “a political Dissenter,” on that great consti- 
tutional question, thoughtfully to read his able tract. 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory, late professor of mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and eminently distinguished by his scientific and literary productions, was 
an evangelical dissenter of the Baptist denomination, but during the latter part of his 
life worshipped and communed in an Episcopal chapel at Woolwich, though he 
retained and avowed his Nonconformist opinions on church polity, &c. The Rev. 
Capel Molyneux, minister of that chapel, has published “ A Sermon occasioned by the 
death” of his friend, in which he bears a just and affectionate tribute to his memory. 

When the foundation stone of the Lancashire Independent College was laid at - 
Withington, near Manchester, in September last, an accident occurred, which pre- 
vented Mr. George Hadfield, its devoted treasurer, delivering an address he had 
prepared for the occasion. We are happy, thercfore, that he has complied with the 
request to print it, which was urged by some of the best friends of the college. The 
address consists of a rapid sketch of our denominational history and position, the 
materials of which have been judiciously selected and skilfully combined: the style 
is bold, manly, and perspicuous, and the information and appeals it embodies are 
made to tell both on the understanding and the heart. We sincerely rejoice that the 
new college possesses a treasurer whose principles are so firm and uncompromising, 
and whose liberality and devotedness are so exemplary. May he be spared to his 
family and our churches for many years. 

At a period when subjects connected with “ Literature, Science, and Arts,” are 
continually introduced in the ordinary intercourses of life, many persons are made to 
feel the want of a “ Dictionary of the Belles Lettres.” We beg to commend to such, 
Mr. Samuel Mander’s “Scientific and Literary Treasnry: a new and popular 
Encyclopedia of the Belles Lettres”—which is justly described as “condensed in 
form, familiar in style, and copious in information.” We have not for a long time met 
with a more convenient hand-book, which we recommend with confidence to the 
notice of our readers. 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Why is the Home Missionary Society unable to benefit the most destitute counties of 
England ? 


Last month we announced the occupation of five new and promising spheres of 
labour, by agents of the society. Large as that addition to the number of missiona- 
ries may appear, compared with the society’s present resources, yet it can hardly be 
said to have done more, than touch the border of the uncultivated field. But unless 
the society’s funds are greatly increased, even such an inadequate supply as this, 
would not be warranted every month—and still applications are pouring in upon us 
from various counties, for men, and for pecuniary help. This help is needed by them 
all, though in different degrees, according to their respective strength or weakness. 
And it is one great difficulty of the Directors, to decide as to the comparative claims 
of destitute districts. 

This difficulty may, in some measure, be conceived of, by their constituents. But 
there are circumstances, of which they may not be fully aware, which occasion much 
of the perplexity, felt by the Directors. in this department of their labours. A refer- 
ence to some of these circumstances will best explain what is meant. 

There are several counties in England which do not seek our aid, having efficient 
associations, zealous in home missionary efforts, within their own boundaries. Some 
of these are beginning to assist our society, for the very purpose of enabling it to 
send the gospel into other and less highly favoured regions than their own. But 
others, which contribute a considerable sum, expect a full return for all the money 
they send. Again, there are several county auxiliaries, which engage to furnish £50. 
per annum, for each missionary located within their borders. In two or three cases, 
one half of the expense incurred in sustaining stations, in their respective localities, 
is promised. 

There are again other counties, in which missionaries are placed, which promise to 
help the society, but their ability to do so is very small. And in two counties, where 
missionaries have been labouring for years, no return whatever has been made by the 
associations ; nor have they ever, in their associated capacity, conveyed any expression 
of sympathy or of co-operation, in the great object which the society has in view. 
These things are named, not in the language of complaint, but in order to present, 
especially to the churches of congregational principles, the real position of the society, 
and the nature and character of the assistance it must receive, if destitute counties 
are to be favoured with additional means of Christian instruction. It is very evident, 
that pecuniary supplies must come from other sources than those we have named, 
or it will be impossible for the society to benefit those counties, where there are no 
associations of churches—or where the churches (though doing good each in its own 
immediate neighbourhood) are but just able to sustain themselves. 

“ Where are these additional supplies to come from ?” is a question of vital mo- 
ment, and must be pressed on the attention of the friends of home missions. We do 
this the rather, because we fear that many of them do not consider the whole case : 
and, that though deeply interested in particular localities, they lose sight of the 
fact, that according to the present state of things, many thousands of our countrymen, 
living in the darkest regions in England, are yet beyond reach of our institution. 

This will more plainly be seen, from the following statement, than by any reason- 
ing about the matter. Within the last two months twenty-two applications have 
been made to the Directors for aid, from fifteen different counties. This aid was 
requested in two ways, either that the society should support missionaries in certain 
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districts, or that they should grant to ministers already upon the field, such sums of 
money as might enable them to hire rooms, &c.; as well as set them free from 
scholastic engagements: so that by devoting the whole of their time to the work of 
the ministry, they might preach in villages hitherto destitute of the Gospel. In 
three of the above cases, it is expected that the whole amount expended, will be 
returned to the society by two county associations. In four others, about one-half 
of the probable outlay, was promised by the associations, or by various friends. In 
three cases, about one-fourth of the expenditure, would have been returned. And 
in twelve others, the only return to be expected is labour. This last, if efficent and 
successful, is what the Directors highly value; but it is obvious, that unless they receive 
something else beside, from some quarter or other, their treasury would soon be 
emptied, and thus the labours of devoted men be made to cease. To show how the 
above classification of cases, bears on the present question, the following may be 
given as a brief summary of the whole :—If the Directors had responded to these 
twenty-two applications, they would have added £1000. to the annual expenditure of 
the society, while only £450 would have been added to his income by the applicants, 
leaving, of course, a deficiency to be supplied of £550. 

Such a state of things places the Directors in circumstances of difficulty, and 
obliges them to attend to the mosé necessitous districts, Jess than might have been 
desired. It is no rule of the society, to withhold missionaries from counties, which 
do not pledge themselves to a certain sum; but necessity has been laid on the Direc- 
tors, by the want of adequate funds, to prefer those applications which were accom- 
panied with the promise of considerable aid—especially when the districts themselves 
were equally destitute of the Gospel, with others situated in counties less favoured 
with pecuniary means. Thus a larger proportion of the society’s agents are to be 
found, in counties which can help themselves, to some extent, than in those where no 
effort is made. This may be seen particularly in the case of Devonshire, Somerset- 
shire, and the North Riding of Yorkshire. It should be stated, however, at the same 
time, that the society’s agents are not confined to such counties. They have, in many 
instances, been sent freely, without pledge or promise of assistance, to places where 
they had to encounter many difficulties, and where the society has incurred a great 
expense. But as every one who reflects on the subject must perceive, this can only 
be done on a very limited scale. 

The chief part of the society’s income is derived, either from parties, who require 
the guid pro quo, to the full extent—or from others, who expect double the amount 
of their contributions, or even more than that, to be returned in local expenditure. 
When therefore one half of the funds of the institution comes from such quarters, it is 
not surprising that, comparatively, little is left for those destitute regions (and many 
such there are in old England) where no pecuniary resources are available, for their 
evangelization. It places the Directors in a painful dilemma, when they receive 
urgent petitions for missionaries, accompanied by the statement, that “ silver and gold 
they have none,” to offer in return. It becomes a grave and difficult question, 
whether the Directors can send a missionary in such circumstances ; without injustice 
to other counties—where two could be sent to districts equally barren—for the same 
expence—because there half of the burden would be borne, either by individuals, or 
by the churches around. In such a case, they hesitate, not because a particular 
county gives no support to the society—but from the impracticability of meeting both 
the kinds of claims referred to. While, of course, it affords peculiar pleasure 
to co-operate with churches, able and willing to exert themselves in “ building the old 
wastes, and raising up the former desolations,”—it is, on the other hand, most pain- 
fully distressing to refuse assistance, where such refusal seems to cut off the only hope 
of relief, from a state of spiritual darkness and death. And nothing would more 
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delight the Directors, than to possess the power of responding, readily and cheerfully, 
to every application on behalf of such localities. At this very moment, they 
are sustaining missionaries, and granting aid to ministers, in ¢hirteen counties, in 
which there are either no associations, or where, in their associated capacity, they 
contribute nothing to the society. But, hitherto, they have been obliged to reject 
many such cases; and therefore it is, that the present explanation seems called for, 

If it be asked, how are the necessary funds obtained, for the labour bestowed 
in the thirteen counties specified ? we answer, chiefly from the stations themselves, 
there occupied by the society’s agents; and to some small extent, from individual 
churches in their neighbourhood. But among these thirteen counties, there are 
several containing churches long established, and, apparently, fiourishing—and the 
expenditure in these, is such as tends to cramp the society’s efforts, (though greatly 
needed) in several others, where the churches are both feeble and few,—such as Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Hereford. 

We trust these remarks will not be misunderstood, as if they went to lower the 
value, of a connection between our society and the county associations—or as if 
it would be equally beneficial for the more vigorous associations, now in connection 
with the society, to manage the whole business themselves. It is obviously important, 
and in accordance with congregational principles, that the society should, as 
far as practicable, act in harmony with, and through the medium of the existing 
churches. But more than this, the connexion is found to be mutually beneficial. A 
greater amount is thus secured for Home Missionary purposes, than would be 
contributed for circumscribed and limited efforts. The movements of both parties are 
also thus happily combined. Local knowledge is made available, and a salutary 
superintendence is exercised. Regular reports are furnished to the society, accredited 
by those who are competent to judge of their correctness. The agents are encouraged 
in their labours, by the countenance of neighbouring ministers. Suitable missionaries 
are more likely to be obtained ; while sectional feelings and partialities are less likely 
to exert an undue degree of influence. And again, there is a greater facility for 
making known to the public, through the pages of the Chronicle of British Missions, 
what the efforts of the churches are, FOR PROMOTING THE WORD OF GOD AT 
HOME. This tends to diffuse the home missionary spirit, and stimulates to increased 
exertion. The frequent appeals thus made to all the churches—the particulars 
furnished from time to time—and the view which the Directors are enabled to give, 
of the comparative darkness and destitution in certain districts—all these are calcula- 
ted to enlarge the comprehensiveness of Christian zeal, to produce sympathy between 
the churches in every part of England, and to make them embrace within their efforts, 
their contributions, and their prayers, the whole of their country / 

But, again, the question returns—On what resources can the Directors depend, 
while they incur the responsibility of meeting increased demands! We feel this 
question to be most important, and we press it on the attention of those who are the 
society’s warmest friends—because the fact is, that according to the present scale and 
manner of contribution, the worst parts of England, (in a spiritual sense) those parts 
where there are the fewest Scriptural churches, to bear witness for the truth—will 
remain the longest, without adequate means of Christian instruction. 

Let us state some further particulars connected with the subject of meeting the 
expenditure in question. The sums contributed by the London churches and 
auxiliaries to the society, have materially aided the Directors, in sending the gospel to 
the places most destitute of local resources. The same may be said of annual 
subscriptions, and liberal donations, from various and zealous friends. But had it not 
been for the legacies left to the society, from time to time, their free and liberal efforts 
an the darker parts of England, would long ago have been checked. The uncertainty 
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of this source of income, however, must be evident to all. The funds derived from it, 
would not justify an equal amount of increased expenditure. Since the last annual 
meeting, one plan has been proposed, which the Directors have hailed with feelings of 
hope and pleasure—we refer to the proposal of an annual collection for British 
Missions, by all the Congregational churches, at a fixed and stated period; the 
whole, amount or a proportion of it, to be unconditionally presented to the 
society, for the benefit of the country at large. The attempt was novel, and the 
extent to which it has as yet been made, has been but limited. Yet the Directors 
have abundant reason to rejoice in the result. It has already justified them, in 
adopting some new stations, where no promise of aid was given; and others where 
a certain portion only was guaranteed. In the hope that this plan will be yet 
more fully carried out, they anticipate the dawn of a brighter day for our country. 
The value and importance of these unrestricted accessions to the means at our 
disposal from such counties as Lancashire, and Essex, and from London, must be 
obvious to all our friends. And when the plan of the annual collections shall come 
also to be adopted, and the proceeds generously thrown into the society’s general fund, 
in those counties which now confine their pecuniary assistance, to a certain promised 
amount—when all the proceeds of New Year’s Gift Cards shall be likewise given 
freely for the general benefit, instead of being kept to make up the stipulated sum— 
then may the Directors hope, that a supply will be obtained, if not enabling them to 
respond in every case, to the beseeching cry, “ Come over and help us,” yet permitting 
them to do so much, more frequently, and with greater confidence, then they can 
venture on at present. 

There is a peculiarity in the character of the Home Missionary Society, as compared 
with institutions having foreign objects in view, which has not perhaps been duly 
considered. And yet, without such consideration, no correct judgment can be formed, 
either as to its hindrances or its capabilities. When foreign missionary societies obtain 
pecuniary support, it is ali free, and, with few exceptions, no return is sought, but the 
success of missionaries, sent to any part of the world, where souls are perishing. The 
whole amount, therefore, of annual contributions, is available, for those fields where 
the harvest is most plenteous, or most promising. But the Home Missionary Society 
finds, that the greatest part of its income is fixed for spending in certain localities ; 
while only a fourth or a fifth part is left, wherewith to meet urgent entreaties 
on behalf of other districts. It is not therefore merely the amount of income that is 
to be considered; but the expectations, of those who furnish that income, are to 
be taken into the account. This is stated, in order to show the very pressing 
necessity for liberality, in the views of those who assist the society. Those who 
contribute a third, or a half, of the sum required to sustain missionaries in their own 
localities, do well—those who defray the whole expense do better—and those 
who freely give, “ hoping for nothing again,” do best of all; especially, if at the same 
time, they watch over the spiritual interests of their immediate neighbourhood— 
convinced, that while “ the one ought to be done, the other must not be left undone.” 

In discussing such a subject as the one before us, the greatest care should be taken 
to avoid an unkind or an uncharitable tone, in speaking of brethren. In these mat- 
ters, all have a right to act, as conscience, enlightened by the word of truth, 
shall dictate. In what we have said, we trust censure is neither expressed nor implied. 
Sweeping remarks against others, because they do not see their duty in the very same 
light as we do, would be generally unwise, and frequently unjust. Much here must 
be left to a sense of honour, among the members of our churches. Our polity does 
not recognize dictation, and neither our principles nor our feelings could endure it for 
amoment. There is perfect liberty to give, or to withhold from a particular scheme 
of benevolence. Every such scheme must win its way to the enlightened attachment 
and confidence of the people, before it can, to an adequate extent, secure their 
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assistance. It is with a view to gain this hold, on the convictions and the affections 
of the denomination, that the above explanations, and undisguised statements, have 
been given. Some time may elapse before we can accomplish all that we desire, but 
we are anxious to hasten the period onwards. Our hope is, that as the churches of 
the congregational order, become more considerate of the paramount claims of home 
(not in a restricted sense, but regarding Britain as their home) all that addition to the 
Society’s income, which is really required, will be furnished to it. There is good 
ground for believing that the missionary spirit, which is neither more nor less 
than the spirit of Christ, is both diffusing itself more widely, and operating more 
powerfully, throughout our own country. While there is much to discourage, there 
is much also to excite devout thanksgiving unto God. There are serious difficnlties to 
be overcome—there are drags on the chariot-wheels of truth—but there are also prin- 
ciples at work which ere long will shake them off, “like the chaff of the summer 
threshing-floor.” Let faith and patience have their perfect work; but they must be 
accompanied by a firm determination, to do justice to the claims of truth and 
righteousness—to assert these to the world, and to maintain them at all hazards 
whether amidst friends or foes—and victory is certain, FOR THE CAUSE IS NOT OuRs, 
BUT GOD’s. 





IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE REV. JAMES GODKIN’S JOURNAL. 

Nov. 10.—Addressed a temperance meeting in Newry, composed almost entirely 
of Roman Catholics. The court-house was densely crowded, and as I had so recently 
lectured in the town, and as the bishop had spoken against me publicly, it was feared 
by some that they would mob me. But the very reverse was the case, for they 
cheered me enthusiastically through a long speech. I mention this as a remarkable 
fact, showing that religious bigotry is fast yielding to patriotic and liberal feelings in 
the Catholic mind of this country. 

Nov. 15.—Preached in the Presbyterian church in Hilltown, and afterwards ex- 
plained the object and spirit of my mission. A good impression was produced on a 
large congregation. It had got abroad, that I was to lecture in Rathfriland in the 
evening, but the house would not be given for the present. However, I went there 
as a hearer, and saw a splendid congregation, that should have been my audience, 
addressed by a young probationer. 

Nov. 22.—According to announcement, I attended this day in Drogheda. My 
lectures were to be in the court-house, the worst place possible in a town composed 
almost entirely of Roman Catholics. At two o’clock, p.m. I was followed into the 
place by a large number of Roman Catholics. Indeed, it was soon filled. They kept 
on their hats, and I saw by various symptoms that they were not disposed to be 
friendly. They had been worked upon by the priests and their malicious tools. 
I therefore endeavoured to remove all wrong impressions from their minds, and 
should have succeeded, only that a regular plan was laid to put me down. A poor 
creature named Sheil, who had been a Protestant for two years, and imposed on some 
good people in England, was put forward to challenge me. _I declined his challenge, 
but agreed to give him half an hour on Monday night, provided I got a fair hearing 
that evening at seven o’clock. This was promised, and I succeeded in addressing the 
people, amidst some interruptions, for about an hour. At seven the court was 
crowded to suffocation. No election scene could surpass it, and not one in twenty 
of the dense mass were Protestants. Sheil did not, or could not, keep his word. 
I was stopped repeatedly by all sorts of noises. When I proposed prayer, and the 
people took off their hats, a fierce fellow in the gallery cried, “ Hats on.” He was 
obeyed by very few—the majority were most anxious to give me a fair hearing. But 
the ringleaders, dispersed through the house, were true to their vow, and whenever 
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I brought out a powerful argument, I was cut short by a tempest of noises. I rea- 
soned, pleaded, and appealed to every generous feeling in vain. A monk-like person 
at the door whispered, that my liberal professions were blarney and hypocrisy, 
I waited till the noise subsided ; sometimes sat down in the judge’s chair, to listen to 
asenseless harangue on the other side, and thus for about two. hours laboured to 
obtain a hearing. At last I gave it up, telling them that ¢hey were disgraced by the 
result, not I. Next day they got up a placard, pretending that I had agreed to 
a public discussion. In consequence of this, thousands assembled in the streets at 
night, but the mayor ordered the court to be shut. I then obtained the Presbyterian 
church, but the committee got afraid and retracted, to the painful disappointment of 
many, who felt deeply that freedom of speech should be put down in such a manner, 
owing to the want of proper spirit among Protestants. As I was passing through 
the streets next day, a man said to his companion, “ There’s the fellow was drav from 
the Tholsel last night.” Another said, “‘ There’s the divil.” In the meeting, a young 
reprobate cxclaimed, “I wish the divil had you.” I told him I would reverse the 
prayer, and wish the devil hadn’t him. But we must not judge of the whole from 
these specimens. The worst men in every society generally make the greatest noise, 
and too often give a character to the community to whom their connexion is a curse. 
As I have already remarked, the majority were anxious to hear me, and cried “ shame” 
at the wey in which I was treated. One man looked at me with a good-natured 
expression, and said, “ Indeed, Sir, you have great patience!” It should also be 
observed, that they were less rude to me than to some very respectable gentlemen of 
the town, who kindly exerted themselves to maintain order. In the midst of this 
mass of excited bigotry, I had not a friend to stand by me, but two or three respect- 
able ladies, who had the courage to remain on the bench beside me. I passed out 
through the crowd alone, and was hissed by the rabble in the street, while a con- 
stable kindly followed me to my lodging; but I felt that there was no danger. Still 
let it not be thought that I had no friends in Drogheda. There were several, truly 
kind and hospitable in private; but, alas! they are wanting in public spirit, and like 
many more of their creed and country, they will not risk giving offence to Roman 
Catholics, except where the object is political. They are willing to be confessors for 
party, but not for scriptural Protestantism. Had the ministers stood publicly by me, 
as Mr. Boyle did at Kilkeel—had they given me a place of worship, immense numbers 
of serious and inquiring Roman Catholics would have attended, and an impulse might, 
through the divine blessing, have been given to the cause of truth in that town, 
which would be felt many a year to come. 

However, under these circumstauce, I did what I could. I wrote a letter to the 
Roman Catholic clergy of the town, describing the manner in which I had been 
treated, and earnestly calling on them to appoint one of their number to meet me in 
public discussion, as the only means of removing the blot that had been brought on 
their church and party. This was offered to their own journal, and refused insertion 
as an advertisement ; however, two hundred copies were printed and posted through 
the town. I also addressed a copy to each of the ten priests, and one to the Roman 
Catholic primate, Dr. Crolly, their diocesan. I am not without hope that an opening 
will yet be obtained in Drogheda, and that Providence will overrule what has been 
done and suffered, to the furtherance of the Gospel. 

Dec. 29.—Lectured in Armagh, on Puseyism. The Tabernacle was crowded. 
There was a second lecture the following evening, when the place was thronged to 
excess. There never was such a meeting in it since my own ordination. A modified 
Puseyism prevails there, though Dr. Miller has written against the more Popish 
Opinions and practices of the Oxford divines. I availed myself of that gentleman’s 
letter to Dr. Pusey. The interest excited was very great, as was proved by so large 
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an attendance in a town where it was next to impossible to get a good religious meet- 
ing, except on the Sabbath. 

In conclusion, I am sorry that my health did not allow me to traverse more ground 
during the quarter; but I have not been idle, neither, I trust, have laboured in vain, 
Pray for us, that the word of God may have free course and be glorified; and that 
those who publish it, not, I am sorry to admit, without some peril, may have grace 
to be faithful, and that God may deliver them out of the hand of the enemy. 

James Gopkin. 





COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The financial position of this society is one of great difficulty. The Committee 
would earnestly plead its cause with the independent churches of this favoured 
country. This they cannot more effectually do, than by a plain and open statement 
of the facts of the case. The accounts for the current year will close on the last day 
of this month. At the last meeting of the Committee the following statement of the 
pecuniary position of the society, was presented. Receipts since 31st of last March, 
£1554 10s. 5d. Expenditure for same period, £1575 13s. 10d. Liabilities, including 
present balance against the society, to be provided for during this month, £622 3s. 5d. 
Also due, on account of loan, and interest thereon, £288 17s. 10d.—In all £911 1s. 3d. 
Were even this sum obtained, it would but leave the society free of incumbrance, to 
commence the operations of another year with nothing. It has not a permanent 
income from pledged supplies, in any form, of one thousand pounds. This is a painful 
state of affairs for the managers of a public society, who are pressed by appeals they 
know not how to resist, for additional agents and efforts in the British colonies. New 
Zealand, New Brunswick, both the Canadas, New South Wales, South Australia, Van 
Dieman’s Land, the Swan River—all are at this moment pressing applicants for able 
ministers ; yet how can the Committee of the society, perceiving on the one hand that 
the people in the most necessitous districts of the colonies can contribute but little in 
support of the ministers sent to them; and on the other hand, that the British 
churches supply resources so sparingly, venture to involve the society and themselves 
more deeply in permanent, unavoidable responsibilities ?_ The Committee bespeak for 
this statement the thoughtful consideration of the churches. In particular, they 
earnestly desire all their brethren, who have remittances to send, that they would not 
fail to transmit the money before the end of the present month—addressed to either 
the treasurer, J. R. Mills, Esq., or to the secretary, the Rev. A. Wells, at the 
Congregational Library, Bloomsfield-Street, Finsbury. 

Gvue.trn, Upper Canapa.—The Rev. W. P. Wastell had occupied this station. 
He deemed it his duty to remove to Hamilton, an important town in the same pro- 
vince. Let British Christians, in the full enjoyment of gospel privileges, read 
with thought and sympathy the appeals of a member of the church thus deprived of 
its pastor, with no apparent prospect of obtaining a successor, except through the 
Coloniel Society. This Christian brother was once a member of a congregational 
church in England. He then knew what it was to eat bread to the full in Christian 
ordinances. - He now knows what it is to witness, to endure, a famine of the word of 
God. And thus he writes :— 

“Tf Mr. Wastell had not left us, our church would have ranked high among 
the churches in the wilderness. I feel certain we should have paid all we owe, and 
have finished our chapel. I feel sick at heart, when I see our place of worship without 
a pastor. Oh, pray for us, pity us, and help us. The people around are perishing for 
lack of knowledge. Shall the cry of the heathen reach you, and shall we cry, ‘Come 
over and help us,’ in vain? Oh, that the British churches would awake, and think 
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more of the destitute churches in the vast province of Canada, now lying in darkness 
so thick, that, like the Egyptian darkness, it may be felt!” He speaks of all the 
ministers around him, sustained by the society, most highly, as being “always at their 
posts,”—particularly of Mr. Roaf, he says, “ He is just the minister for Toronto—he 
scarcely knows what it is to rest—his preachiug stations are more, I think, than those 
of any minister in the province, except good Mr. Denney’s. We need ministers 
in Canada with much self-denial—not minding roads, mud holes, and stones—they 
must preach, and pray, and seek out the people—they must be content with the log- 
house, without any comforts, only necessaries. We are as sheep without a shepherd. 
‘ May the Lord of the harvest send forth labourers into his harvest !’” 

Quesrc.—The operations of the society in this city are most important. It con- 
tains more than thirty thousand stated inhabitants, of whom upwards of seven 
thousand are professedly protestants, besides a numerous resort of seamen, emigrants, 
and troops. In November, 1837, the Rev. T. Atkinson commenced his labours in 
Quebec, under the pressure of many difficulties and discouragements. He found the 
chapel erected for a former independent pastor, passed ever to the Kirk of Scotland, 
because, before the establishment of the Colonial Society, repeated applications to 
England for a successor of congregational principles had been made in vain. Sustained 
by the society, Mr. Atkinson gathered round him a few faithful friends. In a 
temporary building, at once inconvenient and expensive, they commenced public 
worship. The testimony borne to his truth in the faithful preaching of the gospel 
there, God has greatly blessed. Souls have been converted, a church has been 
organized, the power of religion has been manifested. The people are now erecting 
for themselves, on a most eligible scite,in the centre of the city, a commodious, 
substantial, and respectable church. .Their contributions to this object has been 
liberal, and generous, to a high degree. They have a strong claim on the sympathy, 
prayers, and liberal aid of their brethren in England. The following extracts from a 
recent report of their devoted pastor, the Rev. T. Atkinson, will plead powerfully on 
their behalf :— 

“ Since my last report four only have been added to the church, but we have reason 
to be thankful that our congregations have not only been in general very good, but a 
deep attention and evident seriousness, gave me assurance that the word has not been 
preached in vain. An improved state of feeling has manifested itself in our increased 
attendance at our prayer meetings, and in quiet and sustained efforts to induce others 
to attend upon the public services—to surrender their hearts to God, and to establish 
family prayer. I need not tell you that great good has resulted, for where did God 
ever dispose the hearts of his people to such a course, and leave them unsustained and 
unblessed in it? He has been faithful to His promises—and we would be humbled, 
invigorated and rejoiced. Eight, who give satisfactory evidence of genuine piety, are 
now candidates for church fellowship, and the facts connected with the history 
of some of them, are deeply interesting. There are others in the congregation upon 
whom valuable impressions have been produced, and who will, we doubt not, soon be 
be united with us. The Sabbath Schools are better attended, and some unusual serious- 
ness in about six of the scholars, has led me to form a juvenile class, which I meet once 
a fortnight with great pleasure. The young men’s Bible class is well attended, and 
warrant’s the expectation that great good will result from the attention paid to them ; 
there is an unusually large proportion of young men in our church and congregation, 
whose exertions, in various ways, have been already greatly blessed, and by whom, I 
doubt not, God will graciously accomplish very extensive and lasting good. 

Our social meeting on New Year’s Day, and the special prayer meeting on the first 
Monday in the year, were both well attended, and were the means of promoting a 
good feeling, and, I trust, also of increasing a spirit of prayer and faith, ‘and taking a 
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careful survey of the church, the congregation, and the city, no one would hesitate 
to conclude that though still few and feeble, we have very great cause for gratitude, 
encouragement, and hope. It can be felt that we have a strong hold upon the public 
we mind, can attempt more and effect more than at any former period in the history 
of Congregationalism in Quebec. Many predicted that we shall “ fall through” as 
the former Congregational Church did ; some said we are “ building ourselves down,” 
but there is now a general conviction, that we are established, nnd that we shall 
largely increase. I mention this because you are aware that the failure of former 
efforts was one of the obstacles with which we had to contend; you will, therefore, 
rejoice with us that God is taking away our reproach, and giving us favour in the 
sight of the people, and thus preparing the way for more extended usefulness. [ 
cannot help saying the the operation of temperance societies has exerted a very decided 
and powerful influence in our favour, and in favour of religion generally, especially 
since the formation of the Young Men’s Total Abstinence Society. When we met 
about a year ago, a private house was thought large enough to admit all those who 
would attend, and some thought it hardly wise to stand out with the almost universal 
feeling of the public against us. That meeting did us good (as I before observed,) 
it has also spead onr principles among all classes, so that last week we were obliged 
to admit the public by tickets (74d. each,) simply that the House of Assembly 
(which the Governor General kindly lent us) might not be too much crowded. Seve. 
ral of the most useful members of the church are men who were first benefited by 
becoming members of the temperance society, and were then led to worship with us, 
to ‘add to temperance—godliness.’ ~ 

Within the year upwards of 7000 persons have become members of Catholie or 
Protestant temperance societies, in a city in which it was said those principles would 
never take root, since “the whole city was given up” to drunkeness. 

I am aware, that there may be a difference of opinion on this point, but I should 
be wanting in my duty to this society, and to the God who has so greatly blessed its 
effects, if I did not acknowledge the good which has already been effected, and I am 
sure all would be delighted to witness the change produced in multitudes who were 
poor, miserable, contentious, and not a few beggared, but who are now happy, useful, 
and devoted to God. 

Our building is progressing well, and will be neat, respectable, and commodious. 
I need not enlarge upon this, having written so fully to Dr. Reed lately, but it is 
necessary to advert to it in connexion with our pecuniary efforts for the year. £1127, 
have been already paid to the contractors. £85, must be paid by the first of August, 
when the church is to opened. £1127 have actually been paid in by subscribers in 
Quebec, principally members of our own congregation (including my subscription, 
and the greater part of the sum I guaranteed to raise which I have advanced,) 
and we are about to make a general effort to raise more in Quebec before I go to 
the states. This amount also includes £67 17s. 6d. from the States, and £60 15s. 3d. 
from Montreal. 

America will help us, I am sure, and I want British Christians and British churches 
to shew that their heart is with us in the great work to which Providence is calling 
us. I sometimes wish I could appear among them with my list of subscriptions—it 
has already awakened the energies of Christians at Montreal, and would, I am sure, 
do so at home—but I cannot come, and, therefore, hope and believe that God will 
dispose you to aid us voluntarily and largely. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGEGATIONAL CHURCHES. 
SYLLABUS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE FOR 1841. 

We have unfeigned pleasure in announcing that the course of lectures for the pre- 
sent year will delivered by the Rev. James Bennett, D.D., at the Congregational 
Library, Bloomfield-street, Finsbury Circus. 

The subject which our venerable friend has selected, “Tue THEOLOGY oF THE 
First THREE CeNTUuRIES,” is one of especial interest to the Christian public at the 
present time, when attempts are made with great earnestness and erudition, to diffuse 
patristic theology throughout the land. 

The introductory lecture will be delivered on Friday evening the 12th instant, at 
half past six o’clock, and will be continued on every succeeding Tuesday and Friday 
evenings till the course of eight lectures has been completed. 

Friday, March 12th. Lecture I.—The sources of information. Greek Fathers.— 
The Epistle to Diognetus—Epistles of Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, and Policarp— 
Justin Martyr—Tatian—Irenzus—Theophilus of Antioch—Athenagoras—Clement of 
Alexandria—Origen. Latin Fathers.—Minutius Felix—Tertullian—Cyprian—Trans- 
lators of Scripture—Ecclesiastical Historians.—Hegesipp Eusebi Civil Histo- 
rians, and Pagan or Jewish writers.—Apocryphal writers. 

Tuesday, March 16th. Lecture Il—The Theology of the early Church concerning 
the Scriptures and the Divine Nature. 1. Concerning the Scriptures.—The Canon 
of the Old Testament—Of the New—lIts late formation.—Apocryphal Additions to 
the Old Testament—To the New.—The use and authority ascribed to Scripture.— 
The use made of the Septuagint—Inspiration ascribed to it.—Allegorical mode of 
Interpretation.—Of Tradition—Examplified in the succession of the early Bishops of 
Rome.—Of the Sibyline Oracles. II. Concerning the Divine Nature.—Specimens 
from the Epistle to Diognetus—Justin Martyr—Irenzeus—Minutius Felix—Tertul- 
lian.—The Divinity of Christ.—Clement of Rome.—Ignatius.—Irenzeus.—Clement of 
Alexandria.—The Trinity —The Doctrine taught before the word was introduced by 
Theophilus of Antioch. 

Friday, March 19th. Lecture I1].—Doctrine of the early Church on the Decrees 
and Works of God—The Fall, Redemption, Grace, and Justification —On the Divine 
Predetermination.—Strange doctrine of the Fathers on the Fall of Angels—The 
Creation and Fall of Man.—Original Sin.—The Incarnation of Christ.—Early Here- 
sies—The Death of Christ, and its Design.—Of Grace.—Election—The use made of 
it—The Influences of the Spirit—In Regeneration—Sanctification—Perseverance— 
Justification. 

Tuesday, March 23rd. Lecture IV.—Early Doctrine Concerning the Church.— 
It was a Congregation—Composed of Saints—Its Officers—Deacons—Bishops—A 
plurality.—Congregational Episcopacy—Election of Bishops—A Priesthood—Clergy 
—Worship of the early Church. 

Friday, March, 26th. Lecture V.—The Sacraments and Christian Ethics.—Bap- 
tism—How identified with Regeneration.—Infant Baptism—Mode of Administration. 
Lord’s Supper—Transubstantiation. — Ethics.— Asceticism.— Corruption of Manners. 

Tuesday, March 30th. Lecture VI.—The Final State—Death—Hades—Resur- 
rection.—The Doctrine of Antichrist, as arising out the ruins of the Roman Empire. 
—The Millennium.—The Last Justment. 

Friday, April 2nd. Lecture VII.—The Causes of Patristic Theology.—Numerous 
Disadvantages of the Fathers.—Advantages falsely ascribed to them.—Design of God 
to honour the Scriptures. 

Tuesday, April 6th. Lecture VIII.—Conclusion—Summary of the Doctrine of 
the Fathers. —Congregationalism in harmony with the earlist Fathers.—Present 
attempts to revive their authority.—Future prospects. 
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REMOVALS. 

The Rev. J. R. Cooper, of Pontypool, having accepted the unanimous invitation of 
the Congregational church at Wincanton, entered on his pastoral duties the second 
Lord’s day in November, 1840, with encouraging prospects of success. 

The Rev. James Carlile, late of Belfast, has accepted an invitation to preside over 
the Congregational church, assembling at Wells Street, Hackney. 


OPENING OF A NEW CHAPEL. 


Ar Cuipprnc, Lancasuire.—A benevolent individual, the late Mr. W. Bond, 
anxious for the spiritual welfare of his work-people and neighbours, fitted up a house 
on his premises, about twenty years since, as a place of worship. To aid in procuring 
supplies for the place a grant was annually made from the funds of the Lancashire 
Congregational Union, but at no period did the measure of success equal the desires of 
its friends. The preaching place not being in the village, was supposed to militate 
against the increase of hearers, which induced the same liberal friend to set apart a 
portion of freehold land in a more convenient situation, and to contribute the sum of 
£50 towards the erection of a chapel. A considerable amount was raised in the 
neighbourhood, and a neat substantial edifice has been erected, capable of accommo- 
dating 300 persons, which was open for public worship September 25th, 1839 ; on 
which oceasion sermons were preached by the Rev. R. Slate, of Preston, and the Rev. 
T. Greenall, of Burnley. The esteemed friend, who took so deep an interest in 
its erection did not, however, live to witness the accomplishment of an object on 
which his heart was set, being suddenly removed by death. 

A short time before the completion of the chapel, Mr. Robert Leicester was 
stationed at Chipping, as an agent of the Lancashire Congregational Union, whose 
services have been acceptable and useful. A church has since been formed, consist- 
ing of fifteen members, and he having accepted their call to the pastorate, was 
ordained to that office on Thursday, February 4th, 1841. The Rev. Joseph Wads- 
worth, of Clitheroe, delivered the introductory discourse, and asked the usual 
questions, which were answered in a manner that deeply interested and affected the 
assembly, The ordination-prayer was offered by the Rev. Gilbert Wardlaw, A. M., 
theological tutor of Blackburn Academy, accompanied by the laying on of hands. 
The charge to the newly-ordained pastor was given by the Rev. R. Slate, of Preston. 
In the afternoon the Rev. D. T. Carnson, of Preston, delivered the sermon to 
the church and congregation, from John iii. 8. The Revs. W. Hayhurst, Knowl 
Green, and — Dickenson, of Newton, assisted in the devotional parts of the services, 
The attendance, notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, was numerous. 
and the impressions made by the solemnities of the day were of a gratifying nature. 

Connected with Chipping is Hesheth-Lane Chapel, about two miles distant, which 
was built in the year 1705. The preaching at this place, for many years past, was 
only occasional, and the attendance exceedingly small. Since Mr. Leicester's 
appointment to this station he has regularly preached here, and within the last 
twelvemonths, a great improvement has taken place. The average attendance of 
hearers is now 50, and a Sunday School has been formed, consisting of 80 scholars. 
On the whole, though Roman Catholicism prevails much in this neighbourhood, and 
Episcopal prejudices are very strong, and indifference to spiritual religion is very great, 
Mr. Leicester has reason to believe his ministerial labours have been blessed to the 
conversion of souls, and he enters on his pastoral duties under many encouraging 
circumstances. 

TESTIMONIAL TO REV. W. JAY. 

The jubilee of the Rev. W. Jay’s ministerial services at Argyle Chapel, Bath, 
has at length arrived. The event, so long and so fondly anticipated by his church 
and congregation, and indeed by large numbers of religious persons of other 
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denominations, was commemorated by appropriate religious services on Sunday 
last, (Jan. 31st); Mr, Jay himself preaching inthe morning; and the Rev. T. East, 
of Birmingham, in the evening; and on Tuesday morning, a breakfast was given 
at the Upper Rooms, by the ladies of Argyle Chapel; on which occasion there was 
presented to this venerated minister a suitable testimonial of affection and esteem, 
from his church and people, and other members of the religious public, who apprecia- 
ted his worth and excellence. The festival was concluded by a very gratifying 
meeting in Argyle Chapel, on Tuesday evening, when the juvenile members of the 
congregation presented their offerings to their venerable pastor. On Sunday, Mr. 
Jay delivered an admirable discourse from the appropriate text, “ What is our 
hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming!” The testimonial consisted of an elegant silver salver, 
and a purse containing £650. The salver was inclosed in a beautiful purple velvet 
bag, richly ornamented with silver cord and tassels; the purse corresponded with it. 
They were presented by the chairman, H. Godwin, Esq., who delivered them with 
a most appropriate and feeling address. The offering of the juvenile members of the 
congregation consisted of a beautiful small silver salver, and a gold medal. Each of 
the salvers was engraved witth a suitable inscription.— Wilts Independent, 
ACADEMIC HONOURS. 

The Rev. Ebenezer Henderson, Dr. Ph., and Theological Tutor at Highbury 
College, has recently received from the University of Copenhagen a diploma of Doc. 
of Divinity, couched in terms highly honourable to our learned friend. The Univer- 
sity of Amhurst, Massachusetts, has also conferred the same distinction upon him. 

We are happy to announce, that at the last meeting of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, the Degree of Doctor in Laws was conferred upon the Rev. R. 


Alliott, of this town. The high honours which he took while a student of that Uni- 
versity, and the excellent testimonials awarded to him by the professors under whom 
he studied, show that this distinction is indeed well merited by our townsman.— 
Nottingham Mercury. 
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The FOREIGN RELATIONS of our country happily retain that pacific aspect they 
began to assume last month, though some rash proceedings in the State of New 
York towards a British officer, Mr. M‘Leod, have excited much uneasiness on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

At Home—the Princess Royal has been christened by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with water “ that came from the river Jordan, having been sent to her Majesty as a 
present for this special occasion.” We recollect some years ago Viscount Chaute- 
briand presented a similar supply for the christening of the little Duke of Bourdeaux, 
which seemed natural enough amongst Roman Catholics, but we confess our regret, 
that sanction should be given to such a superstitious preference, by the Primate of 
England. 

All the friends of religion and humanity have been grieved at the result of the trial 
of the Earl of Cardigan for duelling, at the bar of the House of Lords, which was 
allowed to go off upon a point totally irrelevant to the merits of the case; and after 
the Attorney General had given utterance to sentiments concerning the crime for 
which the Earl was arraigned, which rendered the whole proceeding injurious rather 

than beneficial to the public mind. 

* The church and law courts have been engaged in several cases, that deeply affect 
our interests as Dissenters. 

The Wesleyan Methodists having at length been roused by the clerical insolence and 
outrage of the Rev. F. S. Escott, vicar of Gidney, in refusing to bury a child that had 
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been baptized by a Wesleyan minister, have brought the question before the Court of 
Arches. Sir Herbert Jenner has not yet pronounced judgment, but the pleadings are 
highly interesting, and we hope will be published in full. Dr. Phillimore stated, 
that “‘ many clergymen, most excellent men, felt themselves bound by their-ordina- 
tion oath to refuse burials” in such circumstances, and raised an objection against the 
suitors as being in schism, and therefore ipso facto excommunicated, and conse- 
quently incapable of prosecuting other in an ecclesiastical court ! 

Lord Denman has pronounced judgment against the guardians of the Braintree 
Union, who refused to appoint a chaplain to their poor-houses. He maintained, that 
“a chaplain” was included in the term “ officers,” and that the commissioners were 
right in enforcing the appointment. Will the Dissenters of England quietly submit 
to the charge of providing a clergyman for every union poor-house throughout the 
empire? How will this work in the union houses of Ireland, where almost every 
pauper is a Catholic ? 

The judges of the court of Exchequer Chamber have p d their judgment 
upon the writ of error against the Queen’s Bench, in the celebrated suit on the 
Braintree church-rates, Burder v. Valey, and have affirmed the judgment of the court 
below. Still their decision, marked by cautious reserve and various exceptions, 
shows how important and necessary it is that that vexatious question should be finally 
determined by some equitable legislative enactment. 

In ScorLanp, the nominee of the patron has been ordained at Marnoch, in the 
face of the indignant protest of the elders, and all the heads of families in the parish, 
who left the church in one body, while the farce of ordination proceeded amidst a 
scene of riot and uproar that beggars description, and which only an armed police 
force could restrain. Happy union of church and state, truly ! 

The progress of national education in IRELAND, we are glad to find, will not be 
disturbed by the authority of the pope, the court of Rome having determined that 
each Roman Catholic bishop in Ireland shall be at liberty to act according to his own 
judgment in his own diocese, and shall not be permitted to disturb that of others, by 
his own opinions. 
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Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Fletcher—Matheson—Henderson— 
and Davidson. 

From the Rev. Messrs. O. T. Dobbin—R. Slate—W. Walford—R. Ashton—J. 
Peggs—H. Rogers—J. H. Godwin—B. Brook—A. Wells—A. J. Morris—J. Sutcliffe 
—Joseph Morrison—T. James. 

And also from Messrs. Joseph Blower—J. C. Harrison—J. E. Ryland—J. Wilson— 
W. Stroud, Esq., M.D. 

Senex—D.G. 

Anna Maria is very angry with our Reviewer of Dr. Bennett’s work on justification, 
for saying that “the Defender of the Faith is—a woman!” (page 41.) 

We can assure our fair correspondent that the sentence which has given her so 
much offence was penned by one who is conscientiously loyal to his Sovereign, 
and who has ever shown a manly devotedness to her sex, but who believes that the 
position which that illustrious Lady occupies in the church of England, is. not 
according to the word of God. If Anna Maria will consult 1 Timothy, 2. 12, 
1 Cor. 14. 34, 35, and then inquire what church authority her Majesty possesses, she 
may discover that there are Scriptural reasons, reasons which led some of the early 
Independents to sacrifice their lives, for speaking of such claims in terms which 
she calls “ very reprehensible and indecorous.” 

“The Critical Inquiry on Baptism,” will be resumed in our next. 





